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Amos Doolittle: 
“Federal Hall.” In 
the Corcoran’s 
American Proces- 


sional. See page 7. 
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As Friends Saw Peyton Boswell 

[Following are excerpts from some of the 
many expressions of sympathy which the 
Dicest received following the death of 
Peyton Boswell. To the writers of these 
letters and of the numerous others which, 
for reasons of space, cannot be run, the 
staff of the Dicrest extends sincere thanks.] 


@... American artists have lost a valiant 
friend and champion... . 
Yasuo KuUNIYOSHI 
Artists Equity Association 


@ ... When some people die, I think— 

how unimportant all our lives really are. 

Now I feel quite the contrary, for he was 

a fine example of a purposeful life, and 
will be missed. 

BarRTLETT HAYES, JrR., Director 

Addison Gallery 

Andover, Mass. 


@ MY DEEPEST SYMPATHY... . 
ERNEST W. WATSON, Editor 
American Artist 


@ ... His courageous fights for the good 

of all art and his impersonal, farseeing 

attitudes are all too rare to culture in 
America... . 

CHARLES VAL CLEAR, Director 

Florida Gulf Coast Art Center 

Clearwater, Fla. 


@ .. . HE FILLED A DISTINGUISHED ROLE IN 
THE ART WORLD AND WILL BE GREATLY MISSED. 
DAVID FINLEY, Director 

National Gallery of Art 

Washington, D. C. 


@...iIt is a great loss for American art. 
I am certain you will carry on along... 
the art-road of honesty. ... 


AMADEE OZENFANT 


@ ... The service that he has rendered 
American artists will never be repaid by 
those whom he has served, yet he must 
have had the satisfaction of realizing a 
job perfectly done. 4 
LAMAR Dopp, Chairman 

Department of Art 
University of Georgia 


@ ... There were all too few people in 
the art world, or in any other world, that 
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fought for standards of top order as Peyt 
aa 
D. W. GRAHAM, The Connoisseur 


@... The art world can ill afford to lose 
a man of his knowledge and ability. ... 
ALBert T. REw, Honorary President 
American Artists Professional League 


@ ... We are very much aware of the 

fact that we have lost a friend for whom 
we had great respect. 

WarREN F.. DOOLITTLE 

Dept. of Art, University of Illinois 


@ ... His consistent clarity, his poignant 

observation, his intolerance of the ex- 

ploiting of the creative people of this 

country, his support of the right action 

in the world of art will be sorely 
missed. .. . 

JOHN VAssos, President 

The Silvermine Guild of Artists 

Norwalk, Conn. 


@ ... During these hectic days of nar- 
row thinking and general intolerance in 
all phases of our national life, the loss 
of such a man becomes a personal thing 
even to those who never knew him... . 
RALPH L. BAGLEY 

Orlando (Fla.) Institute of Art 


@ ... The art critical world and all of 
us artists suffered the loss of a man pro- 
found in his thinking, unswerving in his 
sympathy for the artist... . 

ZOLTAN SEPESHY 


@...A most untimely loss for the whole 

world of art, which certainly needs 

straight thinkers and lucid writers more 
than ever before. 

DoroTtHY KANTNER, Critic 

The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


@ ... HE WILL BE MISSED BY ALL WHO VALUE 
SENSITIVE JUDGMENT AND FAIR PLAY. 
MAURICE STERNE 


@...A grand fighter and most certainly 
a loss to the art world. ... 
ByroN BROWNE 


@ ... We have lost one of the finest art 
editors in this country. ... 
GEORGE GROSZ 


@...I1 know only that there was never 
an occasion when he did not have the 
time—take the time—to listen to what 
any one of us [artists] had to say, and 
once convinced of our sincerity and hon- 
esty, he was a “valiant friend and cham- 
Ob. 6 set 

JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


@ ... American artists have lost a real 
friend. What strikes me after watching 
the ArT DIGEST since its foundation by 
his father is its integrity and lack of 
pretense. Arrogant and destructive criti- 
cism on the part of its writers rarely if 
ever appeared in the DIGEST. 

LEON KROLL 


@ ... ALL OF US WILL MISS HIM BOTH AS 
FRIEND AND CHAMPION OF PROGRESSIVE AND 
WORTHWHILE ACHIEVEMENT IN THE FIELD OF 
ae 

DALZELL HATFIELD 


@... His great contributions to the field 

of art criticism, appreciated by artist and 

public, will long be remembered... . 
ELKAN AND ABRIS SILBERMAN 


@... We'll miss his editorials—and more, 
we'll miss him. 

Sam KootTz 
@...It is a great loss to the art world, 


now in an odd revolutionary stage. We 
need all sane judges. ... 
FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE 


@...He maintained a steadying influence 
in a difficult field often given to extremes 
and intolerance. ... 

CARMINE DALESIO 
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To Digest Patrons—Straight News, No Slant 


Wuat, in the name of Atom, is the 
use of creating art or of reading about 
it—now? This hot August, when the 
war is no longer cold for those in Ko- 
rea, and when at home we look back 
on the Aspirin Age as a time of quiet, 
you, the long-term subscribers who 
make publication of the DicEest possible, 
must wonder—as we do—what useful 
function an art magazine can perform. 

The temptation to abandon art for 
more immediate matters is as strong 
as it is short-sighted. It is therefore 
significant that, even since the outbreak 
of the Korean troubles, some very high 
officials in Washington have been con- 
cerned directly with matters pertain- 
ing to our contemporary art (see page 
5). Perhaps they realize the truth so 
well put by. Herbert Read in Art and 
Society (New York, Pantheon, 1950): 

“Art must be recognized as the most 
certain mode of expression which man- 
kind has achieved. . . . Whilst nothing 
has proved so impermanent and pro- 
visional as that which we are pleased 
to call scientific fact ... art, on the 
contrary, is everywhere, in its mani- 
festations, universal and eternal.” 


The more impermanent we feel, the 
more important the eternal appears. 

How thoroughly our artists are doing 
their “universal and eternal” jobs no 
contemporary can tell. But we do know 
that the Dicest’s job is to try to help 
them in three distinct ways. First, we 
make our news coverage as broad as 
possible so that the art-interested in 
one part of the country may profit by 
what is happening elsewhere. Second, 
we publish the signed critical opinions 
of trained art specialists about the 


merits of what is shown. Third, we 
put up a fight, in our editorial columns 
and after hours, for better opportuni- 
ties for artists to do their jobs. 

With all of our opinions no single 
one of you will always agree. Since 
you wouldn’t agree among yourselves, 
we'd be both lily-livered and unsucess- 
ful if we tried to please all of the 
people all of the time. 


Our own contributors don’t always 
agree either. That’s why their judg- 
ments are signed. We think that our 
strength lies in their variety as well 
as in their knowledge and their honesty. 
We keep no writer who has a personal 
ax to grind, but we don’t send a critic 
impatient of abstraction to cover a 
non-figurative show—and we only let 
those who are grounded in, and sympa- 
thetic to, the merits of good traditional 
art report to us from the Academy. 
Both the abstract and the traditional 
make up the art of today—good and 
bad—and both, when serious, merit 
serious consideration. 

There is no DiceEst “slant” in criticism 
because we feel that a line slanted in 
any direction tends to become crooked. 
As Peyton Boswell always said: “We 
don’t paint ’em, we print ’em.” 

Since we are an independent journal, 
responsible only to our increasing num- 
bers of loyal subscribers of varying 
preferences, we are in no danger of 
developing an over-all bias. That is 
why we are particularly grateful to 
the DicEsT patrons and why we thank 
them in public each August by printing 
the names of those who have signed 
up for long terms during the preceding 
year. (Page 20.)—Doris BRIAN. 


Metropolitan Salon Jury—Pro and Con 


ARE YOU FOR or are you agin’ the 
jurors whom the Met picked for its big, 
open national painting show in Decem- 
ber (Dicest, May 15)? For groups of 
artists, chief indoor sport of the outdoor 
season has been writing letters to ex- 
press opinions about this complex and 
somewhat conservative network of 
juries—made up largely of other artists. 


In Round I, some 28 avant-garders 
earned a fortune’s worth of front-page 
and art-page publicity by announcing 
that they wouldn’t play. They would not 
submit work to juries “notoriously hos- 
tile to advanced art.” (Dicest, June 1.) 


This was countered by Artists Equity 
in a letter supporting the Met’s salon 
policy, but not necessarily endorsing 
the complexion of its jury panel. Wrote 
Equity’s Executive Director Hudson 
Walker to the Metropolitan’s President 
Roland Redmond: 


“Artists Equity believes that artists 
should be judged by their peers. For that 
and other good reasons Artists Equity sup- 
ports the method used by the Metropolitan 
Museum for the coming exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Art. 

“At a meeting to which the Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum invited represen- 
tatives of Artists Equity (George Biddle, 
Leon Kroll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Henry Var- 
num Poor, Eugene Speicher, and Hudson 
Walker), Mr. Francis Henry Taylor an- 
nounced that the Museum wished to know 
what the artists wanted and stated that 
the Museum would cooperate to the best 
of its ability. All of the suggestions then 
made by Artists Equity were accepted by 
the Museum, which is doing exactly what 
its Director said it would do. 

“As it is against the principle of Artists 
Equity to make aesthetic judgments of 


members of the profession, the choice of 
jurors was made by the staff of the Mu- 
seum from a long list they have of artists 
who have had national recognition from 
museums, collectors and by their fellow 
artists. 

“Artists Equity Association wishes to go 
on record in commending the present atti- 
tude of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
toward contemporary artists.” . 


Onto the bandwagon hopped 76 re- 
cent writers of another group letter to 
Mr. Redmond. They went further, spe- 
cifically expressing confidence in the 
integrity of the Met’s jurors and con- 
cluding: “The artists who rejected 
your exhibition presumed to speak for 
all advanced artists. We, the under- 
signed, disagree.” Along with four 
vanguardists of national reputation 
(Browne, Ruvolo, Sennhauser, Von 
Wicht) and several dozen relatively un- 
known artists, signatories include such 
well-established modern, though not 
newer-than-tomorrow, painters as Av- 
ery, Barnet, Bosa, Bouché, John Car- 
roll, Castellon, De Diego, Dehn, De 
Martini, Evergood, Ruth Gikow, Gon- 
zales, Chaim Gross, Groth, Klonis, Koer- 
ner, Levine, Liberté, Marsh, Menkes, 
Mommer, Osver, Peirce, Manfred 
Schwartz, Tschacbasov, Sol Wilson. 

The Metropolitan and its jurors—who 
had every cause to feel miffed at ad- 
vance condemnation by the 28 advanced 
artists—should, of course, be comforted 
by this expression of faith, take it at 
face value—and then forget the names 
of its 76 supporters until after the judg- 
ing is over. 


The Art Digest 
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A United States Bureau of Fine Arts 
By George Biddle* 


E ARE, as far as I know, the only civilized nation in the 

world which lacks a bureau of Fine Arts. The possible 
creation of some sort of bureau, however, is under varied 
and serious consideration. 

For example, under the chairmanship of Lloyd Goodrich 
of the Whitney, the Committee on Government and Art, repre- 
senting many national art organizations, met last winter and, 
after long discussion, passed a resolution urging study by 
a presidential commission of existing governmental cultural 
agencies. The 500 organizations and institutions making up 
the American Federation of Arts are now being asked by the 
AFA’s president to endorse the Committee. Americans for 
Democratic Action, a liberal political pressure group, has 
also demanded in its current platform that the President 
appoint a commission to explore the most effective means of 
co-ordinating the Federal Government’s present cultural divi- 
sions. Secretary of Labor Tobin made a similar proposal in 
the belief that our Federal Government “should seriously 
consider what can be done to further the arts in our country.” 
Last winter, too, Congressman Javits introduced a bill for the 
creation of a national theater and: opera. 


The prestige of a Fine Arts bureau would be of incal- 
culable value to our art—and our artists should give this ques- 
tion serious thought. As: individuals and in professional 
bodies, they can be the most powerful pressure group in a 
matter of very real importance to them. 

A bureau of this kind need not be a relief agency as was 
the Federal Art Project under the New Deal. It need not 
subsidize art any more than the Bureau of Labor subsidizes 
labor. It would concern itself with the needs and interests 
of the artist, just as the Bureau of Labor concerns itself with 
the neal of labor. It could be essentially a bureau for 
chaiineling information and services between artists and in- 
dustry, between government and the artist, between the 
American artist and foreign nations. 

I believe that the vitality of our art is, in the long run, 
dependent on the initiative of private organizations and indi- 
viduals—not on Federal relief and Federal subsidy. But I 
believe that the Government can play a constructive role in 
stimulating the arts by co-ordinating and improving the cul- 
tural activities inevitably forced upon it. And it can help all 
the arts by exploring the conditions which encourage the full 
and spontaneous expression of our creative citizens. 


A Start Without Congressional Action 


Although an ideal bureau of Fine Arts can probably only 
be created through Congressional action, this course is the 
most hazardous and the least likely to succeed. It is wise to 
have in mind a secondary line of objectives. In hope that a 
mechanism will be created which in time can be transformed 
into a really effective bureau wholly devoted to the interest 


*Headline rather than footnote news is the announcement, received 
as we go to press, that President Truman appointed George Biddle, 
painter and statesman of art, to serve on the Fine Arts Commission— 
where ideas as constructive as those expressed here may bear fruit. 
While many have talked in general terms about our need for a Ministry 
of Fine Arts, few have studied the subject as thoroughly as Mr. Biddle, 
or come up with such practical suggestions. For that reason, the Dicest 
asked him to write this, the first of a series of guest editorials which 
will appear on our “Page 5” from time to time. 
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of art and of artists in the various fields, it may be found 
more expedient to accent a compromise by co-ordinating 
the present cultural activities of various Federal agencies and 
departments in one of the existing bodies. 

The President has enormous power through executive order 
for creating an administrative set-up without relying upon 
the uncertainties of Congressional action. In many instances, 
he can enlarge the scope of the activities now being carried 
on in any one speciiic department or agency. The early 
charters of many existing bodies, such as the Library of 
Congress and the Smithsonian Institution, are broadly worded 
and would permit of very wide interpretation. 

Similarly, without asking for the necessary funds for an 
investigating commission, he can, through his own secretariat, 
make an exhaustive study of the techniques or shortcomings 
of the various New Deal art, music or theater projects. He 
can also investigate the admirable program now being car- 
ried on by the English Arts Council and by the British 
Council and examine our Latin-American neighbors’ many 
liberal experiments in the same field. 


Objections to a Fine Arts Bureau 


Now, although almost any proposal to create a bureau 
of Fine Arts would get the unanimous support of artists, 
there has always existed a body of healthy and honest scepti- 
cism and criticism about any Federal support of the arts. 
It has largely been based on the following grounds: 


(1) There seems to be a great body of evidence to sup- 
port the view that art is most vital and creative when it is 
free from bureaucratic control, subsidies and Congressional 
censorship. 


(2) A Ministry of Fine Arts, created by act of Congress, 
would be subject to political lobbying in its creation—and 
to the danger of pork-barrel politics when once created. 

(3) Even if, in theory, the proposal is sound, there is no 
assurance that the President would appoint an intelligent 
commission to carry out the work. 


These objections to Federal support of art are so weighty 
that they must be squarely met. 

To those who argue that the Government should keep out 
of cultural activities the answer is simple. The Government 
is already engaged in cultural activities up to its neck. Ac- 
tually some ten different departments or agencies are so 
engaged: The Fine Arts Commission, the Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange of the State Department, the United States 
National Commission for Unesco, the Library of Congress, 
the National Gallery, the Smithsonian Institution, the Office 
of Education of the Federal Security Agency, the Battle 
Monuments Commission, the Park and Planning Commission, 
the Public Buildings Administration. In addition, many other 
departments commission artists for official portraits and 
mural decorations. The pertinent question is: Can these 
various cultural activities be more effectively, intelligently 
and economically integrated in a single bureau or in two or 
more agencies or departments? 

The criticism which goes to the heart of the matter, the 
most cogent objection to any government sponsorship of art, 
or to its further activities in this field, is the fear of political 
log-rolling and censorship by ill-informed bureaucrats and 
politically minded Congressmen. To some extent we cannot 
wholly dismiss this threat. All we can say is that the danger 
is inherent in the nature of democratic government. 


How a Channeling Bureau Could Operate 


I have stressed the conception of a bureau of Fine Arts 
as a channeling bureau of information and services, rather 
than as an agency to dispense subsidies and relief. Only 
where Congressional allocations [Continued on page 30} 
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WINSLOW HoMeEr: The Country School, 1871. (St. Louis Art Museum) 
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C. W. PEALE: Jefferson, 1789 


The Corcoran’s American Processional—Our History in Our Art 


By John Palmer Leeper* 


THOMAS WOLFE wrote: “An America 
that was so casual and rich and limit- 
less and free, and so haunted by dark 
time and magic... and so triumphantly 
the place of man’s good earth, his ripe 
fulfillment, and of the most fortunate, 
good and happy life that any man alive 
had ever known.” 

“American Processional,” an exhibi- 
tion at The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., has the same spirit: it 
illustrates not only the complexity and 
spaciousness in the physical develop- 
ment of America from 1492 to 1900, but 
traces also the growth of its principles 
and intellect. 

The large «xhibition of 311 prints, 
paintings sud drawings was arranged 
by The Corcoran at the request of the 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission as part of its historical and 
cultural program for the observance 
of Washington’s 150th anniversary as 
capital of the United States. The Com- 
mission has underwritten the Gallery’s 
expenses up to $100,000 for the exhibi- 
tion, which opened to an invited aud- 
ience of dignitaries on July 8, and will 
extend until December 18. Staff mem- 
bers traveled to the West Coast, Mex- 
ico, Canada and Europe, selecting and 
arranging for loans from seven foreign 
countries as well as public and private 
collections in the United States. 

The show, unique in its philosophy 
and its scope, is described by Florence 
Berryman in The Washington Star as, 
“American as apple pie. It is grand fun 
not only for students and others with 
special interests, but for the general 
public. All anyone needs to enjoy the 
show is a nodding acquaintance with 
our own country’s history; yet even 
this is not necessary, in view of the 
excellent labeling. Nevertheless, the 


*Mr. Leeper is Assistant Director of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art. 
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more one has absorbed in one’s past, 
the more entertainment the show will 
provide.” 

The intent of the exhibition is that 
each major period in our history be 
seen and understood, not in the re- 
stricted terms of the military, political 
or sociological, but as an entity com- 
posed of accurately proportioned quanti- 
ties of each of these and other elements. 

To take only one section as example: 
the three centuries between 1492 and 
the prelude to the Revolution, desig- 
nated as “Cities in the Wilderness,” are 
exhibited adroitly as a complex of ac- 
tivities, the most obvious among which 
is that of exploration and colonization. 
The Sebastiano del Piombo portrait of 
Columbus, lent by The Metropolitan 
Museum, and Nicholas Hilliard’s of 
Queen Elizabeth, from the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Douglass Buck, repre- 
sent the generating force. The natives 
found by the first visitors to North 
America are seen:in both the 1564 Theo- 
dore de Bry prints and in a group of 
watercolor drawings by an anonymous 
artist—lent by the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale. In the same category fall the 
fine Portrait of Pocahontas, from the 
Mellon Collection, and West’s Penn 
Treaty with the Indians, lent by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

That religion was one of the pre- 
dominant forces to these generations is 
suggested by a canvas of the famed 
Calvinist evangelist, George Whitefield, 
shown by Wollaston orating to a clearly 
hypnotized congregation, the painting 
lent by the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. The manifestations of cultural 
and intellectual activity are climaxed 
with Matthew Pratt’s handsome The 
American School from the Metropolitan 
Museum which shows the interior of 
West’s London studio. 


Finally, the pre-Revolutionary mili- 
tary engagements of the French and 


Indian wars are represented dramati- 
cally by Benjamin West’s distinguished 
Death of Wolfe, from the National Gal- 
lery of Canada, and by The Defeat of 
Montcalm by Admiral Sir Charles 
Saunders, painted by Samuel Scott and 
lent by the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology—a virtually unknown 
painting of high quality. 

The industrial expansion first exem- 
plified in William and Thomas Birch’s 
print of shipbuilding in preparation for 
the War of 1812, finally manifests it- 
self at the end of the 19th century— 
and in a different spirit altogether— 
with Anshutz’s Steelworkers, Noon- 
time, lent by Victor Spark. Between 
these points fall the Eli Whitney Gun 
Factory from the Yale University Art 
Gallery, The Entrance to a Coal Mine 
near Wheeling, Virginia belonging to 
Frank H. Woods, the J. F. Weir Gun 
Foundry lent by the Putnam County 
Historical Society. Hand in hand with 
this is the story of the miraculous ex- 
tension of transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, told in part by the 
Splicing the Cable from the Metropoli- 
tan, and ultimately by Dawn at Cule- 
bra lent by the West Point Museum. 

Civil life, in the documentary sense, 
is a much more difficult field to repre- 
sent than, for example, the generously 
reported sequence of military actions. 
But from a single decade—1815 to 1825 
—many items indicate how amply this 
has been done: the delightful and pre- 
viously unknown Watercolor Class lent 
by Mrs. E. C. Chadbourne, the lively 
Hogarth-flavored Interior of the Park 
Theatre, New York lent by the New 
York Historical Society, and Henry Sar- 
gent’s Dinner Party from the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. The apt label 
accompanying this last painting quotes 
Mrs. Trollope: . The Gentlemen 
had a splendid entertainment spread for 
them in another large room of the 
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hotel, while the poor ladies had each a 
plate put into their hands, as they 
pensively promenaded the ball room 
during their absence... . This arrange- 
ment was owing neither to economy 
nor want of a room large enough to 
accommodate the whole party, but 
purely. because the gentlemen liked it 
better.” 

For the sake of greater accuracy 
and liveliness, The Corcoran eschewed 
the famous chestnuts of historical paint- 
ing, and Washington does not cross the 
Delaware here. Instead, many of the 
witnesses called were not professional 
artists, but were, as the Gallery’s Direc- 
tor Hermann Williams said: ‘someone 
with an instinct for history and some 
knack for drawing or painting, present 
at the right time and place. Thus it is 
that our list of contributors contains 
many names unknown to the history of 
art—ordinary seamen before the mast, 
foot soldiers, cultivated foreigners here 
to travel or as refugees, agents of for- 
eign powers, and just plain citizens.” 

For every period it was to the man 
who had the clearest eye that one 
turned for reference. Thus Washington 
at Fort Cumberland lent by Colonel 
and Mrs. Garbisch, the Departure of 
the British Fleet from Milford Haven 
from the National Museum of Wales, 
and the Battle of Princeton belonging 
to the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, all were painted by naive but 
vigorous hands, and their flavor is an 
authentic one. 

Perry’s visit to Japan is indicated 
in part by Japanese prints of the sub- 
ject—tthe artists clearly found their 
visitors as quaint as the Americans 
found them. Custer’s last stand at the 
junction of the Little Horn and Big 
Horn rivers is depicted by an Indian, 
White Bird, and the foreign factories 
at Canton were painted by someone in 
the circle of George Chinnery. 

At the same time, the exhibition does 
not depend exclusively on the reports 
of unknown artists, and the list of ma- 
jor American painters represented is a 
solid one. The Civil War could not be 
more handsomely and completely de- 
scribed than by Winslow Homer who 
also contributes to the final phase of 
the exhibition the magical Fountains 


JOHN A. WoopsIDE: The Country Fair, 1824 (Harry T. Peters, Jr.) 


at Night, World’s Columbian E-xposi- 
tion, Chicago lent by Bowdoin College 
Museum of Fine Arts. Thomas Eakins 
is depended upon heavily to illustrate 
American sport, with the Rhode Island 
School of Design’s beautiful Baseball 
Players Practicing, as well as the Fair- 
man Rogers Four-in-Hand and Be- 
tween Rounds both lent by the Phila- 
delphia Museum. In addition, the great 
Agnew Clinic from the University of 
Pennsylvania is on exhibition here. 
William J. Glackens’ vivid wash draw- 
ings bring the Spanish-American war 
to life, and the end of the 19th century 
finds Prendergast, Luks, Remington and 
Degas contributing important evidence. 
Copley, West, Bingham, Bierstadt, 
Mount, Peale, Doolittle—the roster of 
distinguished artists represented is a 
long one. 

In terms of numbers, the Civil War 
section is the richest, and certainly the 
most poignant, focused on the splendid 
Healy Portrait of Abraham Lincoln 
lent by the National Gallery of Art. In 
addition to the Homers, there are the 
clear and simple Conrad W. Chapman 
paintings of Fort Sumter from the Con- 
federate Museum, and the poised, tense 
Bierstadt of its bombardment (lent by 
the Union League of Philadelphia). The 
Death of Lincoln from Brown Univer- 
sity, is flanked by four drawings by 
Alfred R. Waud made for Harper’s 
Weekly. They show the funeral pavil- 
lions in Cleveland and Chicago, and 
the body lying in state in The White 
House. And these are among many 
paintings of power and great interest. 

The catalogue written by Elizabeth 
McCausland, special consultant for the 
exhibition, will be published in early 
August. In addition to the proper in- 
formation concerning the many loans 
and illustrations of some 200 of them, 
it will contain an extensive text by 
Miss McCausland. She writes: “With 
magic names and places the century 
began. Thus began our country. Thus 
began the American story. It has not 
been an idle tale, but a tale of glorious 
events. Ill-starred with war and disas- 
ter, it has been ennobled by the rooting 
and flowering of a dream. Through the 
centuries that dream has rooted itself 
anew and flowered anew... .” 





Modern on the Move 


"ROUND AND ’ROUND and ‘round they 
go, and where they stop, the Museum 
of Modern Art knows. What go ’round, 
of course, are the exhibitions which the 
Modern assembles for rental by count- 
less low-budget or low-inventory mu- 
seums, universities, and schools. Now 
entering its 20th season, the Modern’s 
traveling show program supplies ma- 
terial for about 400 showings a year. 

Offering as much choice as a three- 
page bill of fare, the catalogue just 
issued by the Museum’s Department of 
Circulating Exhibitions includes a 
number of brand new shows plus some 
53 which were available last season. 

Featured for the first time this sea- 
son are selections from the famous 
Whitney painting and sculpture an- 
nuals.: Two smaller shows also star 
young American painters and sculp- 
tors. One of these shows is called “Cal- 
ligraphic and Geometric: Two Recent 
Linear Tendencies in American Paint- 
ing”; the other, ‘“Carvers—Modelers— 
Welders: A Selection of Recent Amer- 
ican Sculpture,” will be shown on home 
grounds (August 1 to September 10) 
before taking off on a country-wide cir- 
cuit. Meanwhile, through September 4, 
the Museum is showing “Three Mod- 
ern Styles: Art Nouveau, Cubist- 
Geometric, and Free Form.”’ Along with 
photographic panels illustrating 100- 
‘odd examples of related architectural, 
interiors, textiles, jewelry, etc., 27 origi- 
nal works of art characterize these 
three phases of 20th-century design. 

An innovation of this season is a 
series of shows dealing with outstand- 
ing 20th-century developments. “Fau- 
vism,” “Cubism,” and “Futurism” in- 
augurate the series. Also new, “The 
Artist and the Decorative Arts” fea- 
tures textiles and ceramics by such art- 
ists as Picasso, Matisse and Miré; and 
“Modern Belgian Painting” (assembled 
with the help of the Belgian Govern- 
ment) presents Ensor, Vagtongerloo, 
Delvaux and Magritte, as well as lesser 
known artists Permeke, Tytgat, Brus- 
selmans. A show of prints and draw- 
ings by the late Baron Ensor, famous 
Belgian expressionist, is one of the 
the new graphic art shows. 





EakKINs: Baseball Players, 1875. R. I. School of Design 
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International Notes 


Vasari Conference Set for September 

An international convention, mark- 
ing the fourth centenary of the first 
edition of Vasari’s Lives, will be held. 
in Florence, September 16-19, under 
the auspices of the National Institute 
for Renaissance Studies. Institutes and 
individual scholars are invited to take 
part in this convention which will be 
held at the Palazzo Strozzi, Institute 
headquarters. 

During the sessions, the 16th-century 
critic-historian-writer, his background 
and century will be studied in rela- 
tionship to contemporary historiogra- 
phy, criticism and literature. 


Venice Biennial Prizes 

From Venice, where the 25th Inter- 
national Art Exhibition is now in 
progress, comes word of the Biennial’s 
prizewinners. Top painting prize of 
1,000,000 lira (about $1,600) went to 
Henri Matisse whose acknowledging 
telegram read, in part: “This recom- 
pense is the finest one of my whole 
life. Thank you.” Top sculpture prize 
(also a million lira) was awarded to 
Ossip Zadkine. 

Two Venice Municipality prizes of 
1,000,000 lira each were set apart for 
an Italian painter and sculptor. Of 
these civic awards, one went to painter 
Carlo Carra; another was split be- 
tween sculptors Marcello Mascherini 
and Luciano Minguzzi. 

Two 200,000 lira prizes offered for 
a foreign and an Italian etcher went 
to the Belgian Franz Masereel and the 
Italian Giuseppe Viviani, respectively. 

Among the other winners at the Bi- 
ennial were Italians Gino Severino, 
Filippo De Pisis, and Renzo Vespignani; 
Belgium’s Constant Permeke; Mexico’s 
Siqueros; and Germany’s Max Beck- 
mann who, as a naturalized American, 
has been a top purchase favorite of 
U. S. museums. 

Catholic Artists to Convene in Rome 

Catholics in all creative fields have 
been invited to meet in Rome from 
September 1 to 5 for the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Catholic Artists. 
The event is being sponsored by the 
Catholic Union of Italian Artists and 
the Mouvement International des In- 
tellectuals Catholiques. 

Aim of this convention, according to 
a statement released by the Liturgical 
Arts Society, Inc., is “to foster and en- 
courage active discussion among pro- 
fessional artists themselves of both the 
means to be employed and the obsta- 
cles to be overcome in order to achieve 
a genuinely creative and profoundly 
Christian art.” 

Members of the American committee 
include architect Barry Byrne, chair- 
man; painter Jean Charlot; sculptor 
Ivan Mestrovic; author and critic 
James Johnson Sweeney; Philadelphia 
Museum Curator Henry Clifford. Other 
committee members from this country 
are Otto Spaeth, critic and patron of 
the arts; the dean of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of Architecture, Leo- 
pold Arnaud; Dr. John J. Becker, com- 
poser-in-residence at Barat College; 
Maurice Lavanaux, editor of Liturgi- 
cal Arts; Jacque Maritain, philosopher 
and Princeton professor; and the Rev- 
erend Richard J. Douaire. 
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ARTHUR G. DovE: Brick Barge with Landscape, 1930. Lent by Downtown Gallery 


Dutch Treat Themselves to an American Show 


TuRNABOUT is more or less fair play 
at Amsterdam’s art museums this sum- 
mer, for while American tourists are 
absorbing the big and little masters at 
the Rijksmuseum, their Holland hosts 
are having a chance to look at some 
aspects of American painting at the 
Stedelijk Museum, Netherlands head- 
quarters for modern art. 

Including 127 paintings, the exhibition 
is primarily contemporary, although an 
introductory section traces our artistic 
history with canvases by Copley, West, 
Allston, Ryder, Cole, Eakins, Bellows 
and Prendergast. 

No official U. S. project, the Dutch 
themselves have picked the show as 
one of the features of their summer- 
long festival of art and music. They 
also have paid the bills—rare for Amer- 
ican showings abroad. 


Americans who might object that it 
is not representative are told that the 
selection was a personal one. The choices 
were made in this country last year by 
the Stedelijk’s director, W. Sandberg, 
already familiar to Americans as one 
of those who questioned the authenti- 
city of the controversial American- 
owned Portrait by Candlelight attribu- 
ted to Van Gogh. 

As one man’s pick of those aspects 
of U. S. painting which would interest 
his own countrymen, this is a_ thor- 
oughly stimulating show. But it is no 
cross-section, either stylistically or geo- 
graphically. The emphasis is on the art 
of the East coast, the ubiquitous ro- 
mantics are missing as are other more 
traditional facets of our contemporary 
painting. Moreover, one would hardly 
gather from the roster that the se]ec- 
tions were made after a thorough exam- 
ination of all of 57th Street’s galleries. 


Nevertheless, many of our principal 
currents are accounted for—and well. 
The near old-masters of our progressive 
expression—Hartley, Marin, Dove and 
O’Keeffe—make a good showing of our 
abstract and near-abstract foundations. 
Feininger and Stuart Davis, Constant 
and Spencer show how we have bor- 


rowed from Europe’s abstraction and 
made what we borrowed our own. 

Our social conscience’ is here, in the 
contemporary vein of Kuniyoshi, Gwath- 
mey, Lawrence and Shahn:#Pollock and 
Pereira stand for our non-figurative 
art, Peter Blume for our surrealism, 
Graves and MaclIver for our sometimes 
troubled dreams, Kane -for our primi- 
tives, Levine for our expressionism. 

Dark horses here are several young 
Bostonians whose reputations are chief- 
ly restricted to New Engalnd. 

American institutions which lent to 
the $250,000 collection include the Mod- 
ern, the Whitney, the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

The handsome catalogue makes ac- 
knowledgment to J. Vanderberg of And- 
over who acted as official representative 
of the Stedelijk, to the Metropolitan 
which did the packing, to Andover’s 
Bartlett Hayes, jr., who wrote the cat- 
alogue introduction, and to Downtown 
Gallery’s Edith Halpert for information. 


MarRSDEN HarTLEY: Boots, 1941 
Lent by the Museum of Modern Art 
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BEN SHAHN: Ohio Magic. California Palace of the Legion of Honor 


What U. S. Art Have Museums Been Buying? 


By Fred S. Bartlett 


“New ACCESSIONS U.S.A., 1950” is the 
third exhibition of its kind at the Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Arts Center. Ini- 
tiated in 1946, the purpose of the series 
is to show what trends in contemporary 
American painting our outstanding mu- 
seums have considered sufficiently im- 
portant to add to their permanent col- 
lections during a _ two-year period. 
Thirty-one museums in all parts of the 
country have picked their own favorite 
American acquisitions for the show— 
acquisitions which were sometimes 
gifts, more often purchases. 


It is no secret that the obvious trend 
indicated by this show is a firm, steady 
move toward the non-literal. At the 
same time, objective painting in all of 
its various facets continues to assert a 
strong influence upon museum pur- 
chases. So apparent is the latter tend- 
ency that one must conclude that ob- 
jective reality continues to have prior- 
ity, no matter what the painting idiom 
may be. 


Again, to view the exhibition as a 
whole, the most striking impression one 
gains is that of quality, whatever point 
of view the particular work may ex- 
press. Even more apparent is the sense 
of inherent vitality disclosed. There are 
very few “tired” pictures in the group 
of 68. 

Two other factors come to mind: one, 
the tendency of those responsible for 
museum purchase to move out in the 
direction of experimental expression and 
take a chance; two, the indication of 
museum responsibility (and sometimes 
sentimentality) toward the local artist. 


Although some institutions such as 
the Museum of Modern Art and the 
San Francisco Museum of Art have 
stated their intention to concentrate on 
the more experimental field, we find 
that other institutions, more general in 
their policy, have likewise moved in 
the same direction. Heliker’s profound- 
ly sensitive landscape, owned by the 
University of Nebraska; the exciting 


Hayter oil from the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis; the Wadsworth Atheneum’s 
Stamos canvas; and the Albers from 
the Cincinnati Museum, are noteworthy 
cases in point. 


There is a healthy evidence too that 
the local or regional artist, while given 
his just due, is forced to measure up 
qualitatively. He is no longer in the 
collection just because he lives in the 
neighborhood. 


In “New Accessions U.S.A.,” there is 
a great deal of. painting with perfectly 
clear objective content. In actual num- 
bers these pictures predominate, with 
the emphasis upon personal expression, 
whether the artist be John Marin, Jack 
Levine, or Charles Sheeler. The acute, 
satiric comment by Levine in Reception 
in Miami from the Whitney Museum, 
Max Beckmann’s Beaulieu from the 
University of Illinois, the fine Weber 
from Utica, indicate one aspect of to- 
day’s statement. The Sheeler from 
Brooklyn, Detroit’s Guy Palazolla and 
Springfield’s Perlin show another facet. 
Both aspects have validity; both are 
stated with skill and distinction. 


The nostalgic, romantic quality is 
well taken care of by Martin Jackson’s 
Harbor in the Night from the Corcoran 
Gallery and the Stuempfig from the 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor; Loren MaclIver’s Circus from 
Minneapolis’ Walker Art Center sup- 
plies a delightful note of fantasy. 


Four painters are represented by two 
examples each (Beckmann, Graves, 
Shahn and Burchfield) with the pur- 
chasing museums ranging from coast to 
coast. These four may well be taken to 
indicate the breadth of variety in 
American painting as well as its indi- 
viduality and strength. 


Without doubt, this exhibition, stress- 
ing as it does the commitment in a 
permanent collection, not only makes 
for an exceptionally good show but 
proves that the American museum is 
fully aware of what the American 
painters are doing. 


The Art Digest 
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By C. Ludwig Brummé 


THE SCULPTOR’S LOT, We all have heard, 
is not a happy one. As far as govern- 
ment, education, architecture, indus- 
try, housing, copyright, customs, parks, 
museums and publishing go, his inter- 
ests are chiefly left to chance and the 
good offices of others. 

In spite of ever-increasing public in- 
terest in sculpture, the problems con- 
fronting sculptors individually and col- 
lectively are inconceivably out of pro- 
portion to those of most other pro- 
fessional groups. In our highly organ- 
ized society, sculptors, like other minor- 
ity or specialized groups, should seek 
professional unity and a non-political 
organization. 

Such an organization—dedicated to 
clarification of issues and public rela- 
tions, to systematic advancement of 
defined objectives, and to the elimina- 
tion of malpractices and inequities con- 
fronting the contemporary sculptor— 
is an international must. Here are a 
few of the pressing needs. 

Granting the increased integration 
of contemporary sculpture into modern 
educational programs, are we not our- 
selves at fault if the majority of texts 
on sculpture stop short with Rodin, 
Bourdelle or Manship, as if sculpture 
had become a lost art? Texts used for 
classes in physics, law, medicine, etc., 
are constantly revised to include the 
latest developments. Why shouldn’t the 
same situation apply to books on sculp- 
ture? Perhaps it would—if we had a 
central bureau prepared to distribute 
information about the developments in 
sculptural styles and techniques. 

Often sculptors planning to exhibit 
in another country find their work re- 
fused duty-free entry because it re- 
sembles neither fish nor fowl and is 
therefore not classified as art. Is this 
not because we ourselves make no ef- 
fort to clarify and amend official 
views in regard to sculpture? Is it not 
because, lacking the mechanism for 
acting in unison, we hope that some 
enlightened George will do it? 

Then, there is the vital subject of 
housing. In the city of New York, which 
now has the greatest concentration of 


ZoRACH: Adam. Purchased by 
Hall Collection, U. of Nebraska 
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Concerning Sculpture—International Plan 


professional sculptors anywhere, real- 
estate interests are indiscriminately 
demolishing what few studio facilities 
existed. Who but the sculptor can ap- 
peal to official and private housing in- 
terests for the specialized housing the 
practice of sculpture requires? 

If arts commissions and city plan- 
ning commissions are disinterested in, 
or hostile to sculpture, is it not be- 
cause we, aS a group, have never real- 
ly sought the support of that part of 
the public which also loves beauty? 
Is it not because we, as a profession, 
lack a strong voice? 

Many sculptors complain of the treat- 
ment they receive from _ architects. 
When an architect is at work on a 
project almost all of the men whose 
services he uses—whether they be 
draughtsmen or porters—are on a 
salary or a fee basis. Yet, if he con- 
templates the inclusion of sculpture, 
he is able, without any obligation on 
his part, to induce any number of 
sculptors to work for weeks, or even for 
months, on sketches, or models which 
may never be used. Is this not because 
the sculptors as ‘a whole have failed 
to define a system of professional pro- 
cedure? Is it not because, lacking a 
mutually beneficial system, we are 
driven to wildcat competition? 

Every sculptor will be able to cite 
dozens of similar problems. How can 
we solve them save through uniting 
in a co-operative organization empow- 
ered to act in our interests in regard 
to law, public education, distribution 
and our economic needs in general? 

A non-political international organi- 
zation devoted to fostering the educa- 
tional and idealistic force that is sculp- 
ture, will gain the support of sculptors 
in every free nation. 

We all know the pitfalls which usu- 
ally cause new and vital organizations 
to degenerate entirely or to become 
mere exhibiting societies. We have also 
seen the secondary position to which 
sculpture is usually relegated in or- 
ganizations catering both to painting 
and to sculpture. The split agenda of 
such societies, however well intended, 
can only be supplementary to an or- 
ganization exclusively of sculptors. 


CHARLES CUTLER: Birth of a Snake 
Gift of C. Adler to Cincinnati Museum 





CALDER: Pomegranate 
Purchased by the Whitney Museum 


Museums Also Buy Sculpture 


On this page, four representative con- 
temporary sculptures recently acquired 
by American museums make the point 
that museums do buy sculpture. But 
they don’t buy much. Since no formal 
survey has been made, we have no way 
of knowing of direct purchases from 
sculptors. But relatively few such ac- 
quisitions have been announced. 

Among New York dealers, only one 
reports substantial museum sales of 
modern sculpture (not all American) 
for the season. While other dealers in 
sculpture point to the fact that private 
sales are keeping up, they have aver- 
aged less than three museum sales of 
contemporary U. S. sculpture during 
the season. 

Considering the price of sculpture 
and the lack of funds earmarked for 
its purchase, some institutions have 
made good showings. The specialized 
Modern bought 11 American sculptures 
during the past two years (Epstein, 
Ferber, Lachaise, Nadelman, Roszak, 
Lippold). During the same period, the 
Whitney acquired work by Baizerman, 
Calder, Harkavy, Hebald, and Roszak. 
Philadelphia, which has the Samuel 
Memorial Fund, bought heavily from 
its International. American purchases 
here included work by Esherick, Mald- 
arelli and Sylvia Shaw Judson. 


MaRINI: Cavalier. Purchased by 
Portland (Ore.) Museum of Art 





























CoRNELIS RUHTENBERG: Dancer 
Honorable Mention, Denver Museum 


New England’s Summer Stock 


ART KNOWS no summer vacation, es- 
pecially in Maine and Massachusetts 
where local shows are almost as plenti- 
ful as August sunshine. Following are 
brief descriptions of three such shows 
which will be drawing vacation crowds 
during August. Shows at Monhegan 
(Me.), and Rockport and Provincetown 
(Mass.) are covered on page 13. 


Massachusetts Twin Arts Bill 


Summer in the Berkshires, for mu- 
sic-lovers, is synonymous with concerts 
under the stars at Tanglewood, but 
visitors to the Lenox music festival 
may enjoy a sister art as well. Ten 
miles from Lenox, the third summer art 
show of the Berkshire Art Center in 
Canaan is now in session. An invita- 
tion show, this one explores the con- 
temporary field. Represented are such 
prominent artists as John Marin, John 
Helicker, Reuben Tam, George L. K. 
Morris, Karl Zerbe, Ogden Pleissner, 
Andrew Wyeth, Raphael Gleitsmann, 
Sol Wilson, Lamar Dodd, and Jean Li- 
berté. Six New York galleries—Mid- 
town, Downtown, Babcock, Kraushaar, 
Macbeth, and Luyber—and the exhibit- 
ing artists co-operated to make the 
show possible. It runs to September 5. 


As Maine Shows... 


Along with sun and surf, sailing and 
fishing, Vacationland has its quota of 
lively local summer shows including 
one at New Harbor and another at 
Kennebunk. The 22nd annual painting 
show of the Pemaquid Group at New 
Harbor—a show which has drawn over 
1,000 visitors a season in the past—is 
currently in midstream. More than 25 
artists are participating in this year’s 
exhibition. Closing date is September 4. 

Meanwhile, August brings one of 
Maine’s big painting and craft annuals 
to the Kennebunk Brick Store Museum. 
All members of the institution—both 
professional and amateur—are eligible 
to compete for the show’s prizes. En- 
tries come from far and near, as mem- 
bers are scattered; and visitors aplenty 
come from nearby Ogunquit. 
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By Cile M. Bach 


THE DENVER ART MuseEum’s 56th An- 
nual for Western Artists once again 
holds the spotlight in Denver during the 
heavy tourist season. This year’s An- 
nual is one of the largest. To it, 669 
artists from all but one of the 24 eli- 
gible states submitted some 1,371 en- 
tries. Of these, one-man juror Alfred 
M. Frankfurter of Art News, selected 
173 works by 159 artists. As for ex- 
hibiting artists themselves, some have 
national and international reputations; 
others are newcomers, Sunday painters, 
university professors and art students. 

A competitive show drawing on the 
talents of half the country, Denver’s 
exhibition is diverse. Broadly speaking, 
its spirit is modern and abstract, while 
remaining intensely personal. 

Although there is evidence of influ- 
ence by modern masters, works which 
echo a Picasso or a Matisse are far 
from eclectic. Rather, they are re-inter- 
pretations of a common inspiration. One 
can detect also the forms of Aztec, Af- 
rican, Gothic, Oriental or Greek art. 

The scientific and industrial world of 
today often serves as the impetus for 
creation. Many canvases (such as John 
O’Neil’s Reunion) have a clinical aspect 
reminiscent of medical laboratories. 
Others (such as Herbert Bayer’s Moun- 
tain Lakes) parallel aerial photographs 
in their high-patterned perspective. Still 
others (like Max Ernst’s Portrait of a 
Young Girl) borrow their impedimenta 
from the industrial world. 

In many of the paintings there is a 
kaleidoscopic effect related to collage. 
Others have a calligraphic quality, with 
interweavings of fine lines and symbols 
superimposed over basic forms. 

To add to the provocative nature of 
the Denver show, however, there are 
also competent works in a more tradi- 
tional manner. There are good sub- 
stantial portraits such as the self-por- 
trait by Demetrios G. Jameson. There 
are pleasantly nostalgic versions of 
quaint old buildings such as Phil Dike’s 
Victorian Tapestry. And there are clear- 
cut watercolors dedicated to natural- 
istic representation (Donald M. Ander- 
son’s Winter Patterns and Wayne La 
Com’s Jerome). 

The old-master technique—with its 
brilliant color modulations, its polished 
finish, its satiny brush work—also ap- 
pears. It is seen in C, E. Van Duzer, 
jr..s dynamic composition detailing a 
bullfighter, and—in vivid contrast to 
the strong triangulation of the Van 


Duzer painting—in Alfred Sessler’s © 


Pitch Man, a wistful oil portrayal of a 
circus concessionaire which, in its pre- 
cise and delicate workmanship, echoes 
something of the little Dutch Masters. 


In the surreal category, Eugene Ber- 
man contributes The Pyramids, a spa- 
cious dream-world scene painted with 
realistic sensitivity. Also included in 
the area of representational work is 
Pioneer Church by a newcomer, Dr. 
Eugene N. Frakes, whose work has an 
authentic primitive quality about it. 

The stamp of locale is very little evi- 
dent in most of the work here. If one 
were to look for objects which sym- 
bolize the West, the search would be 
a difficult one. William Sanderson, how- 


Western Artists, Full-Time and Part-Time 


ever, has captured the flavor of the 
ranchers’ West in his oil Composition 
with Fried Eggs. A brilliant piece of 
painting which straddles the line be- 
tween abstraction and representation, 
this picture embodies a sort of human- 
ized geometry. 

A summary of materials and tech- 
niques represented in the Denver exhi- 
bition reveals still more the mark of 
diversity. In the painting section, be- 
sides the usual watercolor and oil, one 
finds oil and wax, lacquer, gouache, 
colored inks, egg tempera, and a most 
unusual experiment combining the tech- 
niques of both carving and painting 
on a gesso panel. The print section in- 
cludes nearly every type of printmaking 
known to man, Ceramics and textiles 
also reflect this experimental urge. 
The sculpture section tops them all 
for exploration of mediums. Although 
only 21 pieces of sculpture were se- 
lected, the keynote is variety in tech- 
nique, medium and subject. In addi- 


tion to the traditional bronze, stone, 
wood and terra cotta, one finds plastics, 





WILLIAM SANDERSON: Composition 
with Fried Eggs 


lead, aluminum and sheet copper. High- 
lights include Lillian Kendall’s cast 
stone Fishwife; the imposing aluminum 
Head of a Saint by Charles Umlauf; 
and the gay-hearted, attenuated figure 
of a Llama in rough, unfinished bronze 
by Howard J. Whitlatch. 

Purchase awards are in keeping with 
the show’s variety: an oil (Howard 
Cook’s Snake River); an ink painting 
(Dorothy Talovitch’s Mother and 
Child); and a ceramic (Blue Lion by 
Herman Casagranda). The Cook, a bril- 
liantly painted interpretation of the 
dry desert country, combines an ab- 
stracted version of the river bed with 
a sensitive accurate rendering of 
distant mountains. The Talovitch, with 
its stalwart, simple figure group of 
mother and child, is strong in color and 
composition, unusual in technique, The 
artist has employed inks in a stippled 
effect; she has used an arbitrary light 
and dark shading which enriches the 
color contrasts. The Casagranda cera- 
mic is at once powerful, amusing and 
decorative. It’s source of inspiration is 
very definitely the Orient. 

Honorable mentions went to oils by 
Herbert Bayer and Cornelis Ruhtenberg, 
to a watercolor by Julius Engel, to 
a bronze by Hilda Morris, and to a mar- 
ble by John Rood. 
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THE FARNSWORTH MUSEUM, at Rock- 
land, Me., is currently showing paint- 
ings geared not to a time but to a 
place—they were all done on Monhegan 
Island. Henri’s Storm Tide, Bellow’s 
The Big Dory and Rockwell Kent’s 
Toilers of the Sea glance back at the 
far-off days, while Kantor’s Pine For- 
mations and Tam’s Northern Terrain 
bring us up to date. 


Monhegan is granite, and it has hard- 
ly changed; the American artist has 
changed a-plenty. Monhegan has set 
for them all a characteristic theme 
which each painter has handled accord- 
ing to his own temperament and theory. 
The common theme only points up the 
difference between the temperaments. 


All successful group exhibitions should 
be built around some core of composi- 
tion. In choosing Monhegan, James 
Brown, the director of this new and 
northern museum at Rockland, has built 
a show with a solid, condensed context. 


Sculpture Speaks at Newark 

Contemporary American _ sculptors, 
all-too-silent partners in the arts, are 
featured in the Newark Museum’s am- 
bitious little summer show, “The Sculp- 
tor Speaks.” In effect, the sculptors are 
having their say vicariously through 
the score or more of sculptures shown 
in the Museum court. Viewpoints pre- 
sented are as varied as the field is 
wide. A restless mobile testifies for 
Calder’s fresh inventiveness. A tender 
pink marble, Naomi, speaks for Mal- 
darelli’s technical know-how. And 
countless other items project into the 
third dimension the thoughts of De 
Creeft, Zorach, Der Harootian, Robus, 
Salerno, Epstein, Lachaise, Laurent, 
Flannagan and Nakian. A step-by-step 
series of photos of Chaim Gross at work 
says more than words. 


Boris Marco: From Shipwrecks 
Provincetown Art Association 
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Monhegan—Granite Pedestal for American Art 





Monhegan is no run-of-the-beach art 
colony. Too stark to be quaint, it is all 
Maine brought to a focus, providing the 
American painter with his rawest, his 
most elemental materials—sea, sky, 
rocks and trees. 

And if Monhegan is all Maine, it is 
all American history too. The island 
was a stepping stone for Captain John 
Smith three years before a European 
foot was set on Plymouth Rock. But 
you still cannot go to the movies on 
Monhegan. You can go out after lob- 
sters—or you can paint. 


The exhibition shows the work of 
more than 40 of those who have painted 
here, Joseph DeMartini, Morris Freed- 
man, Lamar Dodd, Milton Avery— 
These names make clear that there is 
no common denominator except for a 
certain vitality, a certain response to 
a particular place. But what a place! 
Monhegan sets a granite pedestal un- 
der a generous slab of art.—F. S. W. 





DoroTHY ANDREWS: Dead Pines 
Farnsworth Museum 





WILLIAM KIENBUSCH: Lobster Pot 
Farnsworth Museum 


Rockport Anniversary Show 

At the old tavern on Main Street in 
Rockport, Mass., where thousands of 
vacationers pass their summers, the 
Rockport Art Association is celebrating 
its 30th anniversary with a two-part 
competitive show for members. Just 
dismantled, the first part included some 
127 oils, 27 prints, and eight sculptures. 
Among the show’s better known ex- 
hibitors were Stow Wengenroth, Ted 
Kautzky, Gifford Beal. 

“An increasing demand for the best 
in art by an increasingly discriminat- 
ing public,” notes Curator Harriet Matt- 
son, “is gradually evolving a more 
rigid standard of jury selection, as is 
evidenced by the quality of the first 
exhibition of the 1950 summer season.” 
The honored in it were Ted Kautzky, 
who took the A. Carl Bultman Prize for 
the best watercolor, and Herbert Schef- 
fel, who won the Parsons Prize. 

The show’s second installment opens 
on August 5, runs to September 18. 


No Chamber of Commerce at Provincetown 


AT PROVINCETOWN this. season, it 
seems, absolutely anything goes—ex- 
cept Chamber-of-Commerce art. That 
doesn’t mean that there are no Cape 
Cod subjects around. It is just thai the 
artists had it their own way in a wide 
open show with not a juror in sight. 

At the Art Association’s lively 36th 
annual, the avant garde hangs along 
with the old hats, and Provincetown 
primitives share the walls with Prov- 
incetown Mondrians. And that isn’t all 
—a quartet of miniature solo exhibi- 
tions casually fall into line as a part 
of the large group affair. The visitors 
seem to love it. ; 

Among the solid artists with national 
reputations and an eye on nature are 
such summertime Cape Codders as Sol 
Wilson, Henry Botkin, Jerry Farns- 
worth, Helen Sawyer, Wallace Bass- 
ford, John Whorf, Abraham Harriton 
and George Ratkai—all of whom know 
how to make painted capital from a 
stretch of water, a length of beach, 
or the humans who enjoy them, 

Dominating the abstract section, as 


usual, is Provincetown regular Hans 
Hofmann, but Morris Davidson, Ken- 
neth Campbell, Blanche Lazell and Vir- 
ginia Ward are among other non-figura- 
tive artists who give good accounts of 
themselves in the exhibition. 

In the Hawthorne Memorial gallery 
the art of three decades ago is reflected 
in memorial groups by a pair of Prov- 
incetown’s painting pioneers who helped 
to found the Art Association. They are 
Ambrose Webster who has been called 
a sort of Provincetown Matisse, and 
Max Bohm whose rich, low-keyed works 
appear in many museum collections 
here and abroad. 

Memorable but not memorial are a 
group of abstract caseins in the latest 
manner of Xavier Gonzalez and a se- 
lection of George Yater’s forthright im- 
pressions of Cape Cod, the latter in 
oil, watercolor and drawing. 

Proving that Cape Cod is sympathetic 
to sculpture too, are a wood carving 
by Chaim Gross, bronzes by William 
Boogar, jr., and a piece in marble by 
Anthony Lauck. 
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Erto:-U (attributed to): Tiger Screen 


Japanese Screens Make Subtle Points in a Boston Summer Show 


Our OWN MURALISTS can learn some 
sound object lessons from the major 
summer show of Japanese screen paint- 
ing at Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 
Rarely seen in groups because of their 
size, some 20 superb examples of the 
so-called Momoyama Period (late 16th 
and early 17th centuries) have been 
picked from the Museum’s distinguished 
collection by Assistant Curator Robert 
Treat Paine, jr., for a display which is 
packed with object lessons as well as 
with objective pleasures. 

Toward the end of the 16th century 
in Japan, following the cessation of 
civil wars, the military leaders began 
building enormous castles, and building 
them quickly, The artists, called upon 
to produce decorations on a scale hither- 
to unknown, and to produce them under 
pressure, evolved a brand-new style. 

Since the Oriental aesthetic of flow- 
ing space is so similar to that of the 
best of our contemporary architecture, 
and since Oriental screens of lesser 
quality have been used to great advan- 
tage in some handsome Bay Region 
houses, we can profitably examine the 
means these artists used for making a 
richly decorated wall hold its place. 

What the Momoyama painters devel- 
oped was a new strength and rapidity 
of brushwork and a splendor of con- 
cept which made this a really great pe- 
riod of decorative design in Japan. For 


Hsia CH’ANG (1388-1470): Bamboo Sheltered Stream in a 
Spring Rain, 1441. Detail of a Chinese scroll painting recently 
acquired by the Chicago Art Institute. A-foot-and-a-third 
high and more than 50 feet long, the ink-on-paper scroll 


the most part, the screens here are dec- 
orated with paintings of animals and 
landscape in ink monochrome, a me- 
dium with which the Oriental artist 
was familiar and with which he pro- 
duced both grand and delicate effects. 

The use of gold paper backgrounds 
was one answer to the problems cre- 
ated by the large scale of the rooms of 
this period, for gold foil which reflects 
light can illuminate as well as beau- 
tify. But there was nothing garish 
about its use. For example, one anony- 
mous i7th-century painter worked out 
his landscape in brownish tones with 
highlights of gold wash to harmonize 
with the gold background. With part 
of the design in relief, modeled in gesso 
under the gold foil, this painting is char- 
acteristic of the subtlety and restraint 
as well as of the richness of the period. 

Artists represented in the exhibition 
include members of the Kano family 
which dominated Japanese style from 
the late 15th century into the 19th, and 
which produced a line of official aca- 
demic painters. 

Artists who rebelled against the aca- 
demic style of the period, turning back 
to the freer brushwork of the 15th cen- 
tury for inspiration, are also repre- 
sented. Their style, with its increasing 
breadth of design and new freedom, its 
emphasis on scale of design and often 
on splendor of color, united with a secu- 


larization of spirit to produce a Japa- 
nese High Renaissance. Like the cor- 
responding period in Europe, this one in 
Japan had its roots a century earlier 
in the revival of foreign and classic 
traditions. At no time since have Japa- 
nese artists been able to recapture the 
expansive spirit which makes this pe- 
riod one of the great moments in the 
history of art. 


Pictures of ‘Miserable World’ 


Japanese prints, source of inspira- 
tion for so many 19th-century artists 
—Gauguin, Van Gogh, Degas, Munch, 
Whistler—are themselves the subjects 
of a summer show at the Worcester Art 
Museum. Selected from a cache of 
more than 3,000 examples, the 55 prints 
on view date from the late 17th to the 
early 19th century. Twenty-three print- 
makers are represented, beginning with 
Hishikawa Moronobu, whose strong and 
simple prints were designed to be 
tinted by hand. 

The art of Japanese printmaking is 
known as_ Ukiyoye which, literally 
translated, means “pictures of the 
miserable world.” Pictorially speaking, 
it means colorful snatches of city life, 
the theater, the world of charming 
women. Meant to entertain the popu- 
lace, Japanese prints met demands to- 
day filled by fashion and movie maga- 
zines. The show runs to September 15. 


bears the legend that its famous Ming Dynasty artist painted 
it from memory. Scrolls of this type, rolled wp for safekeep- 
ing, were shown a few feet at a time. At any one point, the 
continuous composition was supposed to be satisfactory. 
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N. Y. State Heir to Americana 


Not tomorrow’s history, but yester- 
day’s is being made in Cooperstown, 
N. Y., a historic American township 
which, for the past four years, has 
been under reconstruction, and which 
just fell heir to an important, Ameri- 
can-as-baseball 19th-century folk art 
collection, gift of Stephen C. Clark. 

Cooperstown’s latest portion of Amer- 
icana—the miscellany which anony- 
mous early Americans fashioned for 
fun or for function—has been installed 
in the ivied stone mansion known as 
Fenimore House. Once the summer 
home of collector Clark, Fenimore 
House now serves as headquarters for 
the New York State Historical Society. 

Clark, who is chairman of the So- 
ciety’s Board, bought the large collec- 
tion of folk work—300 sundry “primi- 
tive” paintings and sculptures—from 
owners Howard Lipman and his wife, 
Jean (author of American Folk Art). 
The artless but artistic paintings, ship 
figureheads, weathervanes, cigar-store 
Indians, and shop signs—all crudely 
but lovingly painted and whittled in the 
native tradition by ship-wrights and 
blacksmiths, craftsmen and housewives 
—come from New York, New England 
and Pennsylvania. 

Set apart in five rooms, ‘this body 
of art now forms a permanent State 
monument to folk expression of the 
creative urge. Salt-of-the-earth ex- 
hibits include a figure of a dancing 
negro—a tobacconist’s shop sign or a 
ship’s figurehead—which once belong- 
ed to sculptor Elie Nadelman; poly- 
chromed Pennsylvania birds and beasts; 
and a Great Lakes steamboat figure of 
Columbia painted red, white and blue. 
Among the paintings, there is an al- 
most exact replica of Edward Hicks’ 
Peaceable Kingdom; also a panoramic 
view of the harbor at Newburyport, 
Mass., considered one of the finest 
pictures of its kind in the country. 


Midwest Gets New Art Center 


& new Fine Arts Center, underwrit- 
ten for a-quarter-of-a-million-dollars- 
plus by Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Wor- 
cester of Chicago, has made its debut 
at Lawrence College in Appleton, Wis. 

Longtime patrons of the arts in the 
Midwest, enthusiastic backers of the 
Chicago Art Institute, the Worcesters, 
for whom the new center has been 
named, lent another quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion-dollars’ worth of Old and New-Old 
Masters from their private collection 
for the Center’s dedication show. 

Included in the five-century range 
of paintings seen in this opening ex- 
hibition were Lucas Cranach’s Portrait 
of a Man, Gentile Bellini’s Two Ori- 
entals, G. B. Tiepolo’s Saint Jerome, 
and Léger’s Composition in Blue. 


San Francisco Sees Vienna’s Treasures 

Vienna’s richesse, the multi - mil- 
lion-dollar Habsburg collection of 
art treasures lent by the Austrian 
Government, is visiting San Fran- 
cisco’s M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, where it remains until 
October 1. For a full report on this 
exhibition, now in its exclusive west- 
of-Chicago appearance, see the De- 
cember 1, 1949, issue. 
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JACOB VAN RuYSDAEL (ca. 1625-82): Landscape with Waterfall. The first major 
17th-century Dutch landscape to join the Joslyn Art Museum’s collection, this 
canvas represents the Omaha museum’s first major purchase made with funds pro- 
vided by its recently organized membership group, The Society of Liberal Arts. 


PIETER DE HoocH: The Game of Skittles (ca. 1665). Recently given to the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum by Miss Mary Hanna, this world-famous composition exists in 
two other versions, one in the St. Louis City Art Museum, another in a private 
collection. It was exhibited at the opening of Rotterdam’s Museum Boymans in 
1935. Together with work by Rembrandt, Hals, Ruysdael and other Dutch masters, 
it is now in the gallery which Dr. R. C. Roel, director of the Rijksmuseum, re- 
gards as “the finest single room of Dutch paintings in the United States.” 
































































Ricuarp Kopre: Black Wires. First Award, $250 


Illinois Fair Invites Its Art for Fairer Balance 


Tuls YEAR, in order to secure a better 
balance between conservative and ex- 
perimental factions, and to get a more 
equal distribution between states rep- 
resented, the Old Northwest Territory 
Art Exhibition at the Illinois State Fair 
at Springfield (the fourth of its kind) 
has been turned into an invitational 
show of paintings and prints. 

At the request of Exhibition Director 
Reginald H. Neal and Assistant Direc- 
tor Lester B. Bridaham, professional 
artists from Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois submitted 102 paint- 
ings, prints and drawings to this fourth 
Fair annual. Numerical lead is held by 
a team of 26 artists from Chicago prop- 
er. Another 21 hail from the state of 
Illinois; Ohio has 17 showing; Indiana 
and Michigan have 16 apiece; and Wis- 
consin trails behind with six. 

On August 11, at the opening of the 
Fair, Illinois’ Governor Adlai E. Steven- 
son will officially announce the winners 
of the show’s nine awards (totaling 
$1,500) and two honorable mentions. 
Recipients of awards were chosen by a 
jury comprising Perry T. Rathbone, di- 
rector of the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis; William Friedman, assistant di- 
rector of Walker Art Center; and 
Stuart Purser, head of the art depart- 
ment at the University of Mississippi. 

Anent the show, Juror Rathbone ob- 
served: “I was surprised to find com- 
paratively little abstract painting. .. . 
One would expect much more. Perhaps 
New York is more of a center for that 
type of work than these five states.” 
But he noted also that it is “interesting 
to observe today the decline of the 
picturesque in artists’ inspiration,” add- 
ing that a contemporary artist is very 
apt to paint something he might see on 
his desk “or some experience stored in 
his mind.” 

“The prizes here,” further notes Rath- 
bone, “run the gamut of subject matter.” 

Michigan painters did very well at 
the Illinois show, winning five of the 
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nine awards. Three of these five prizes 
go to the strong Detroit group: a sec- 
ond prize ($250) to Charles Culver for 
Raccoons Sleeping in a Box; a fourth 
($250) to Sarkis Sarkisian for Rima, a 
kneeling female nude which was one 
of the sensations of the jury meeting; 
a ninth ($50) to Guy Palazzola for a 
realistic painting of Smoked Herring. 

At the other end of the Michigan 
gamut is the almost pure abstract 
Painting with Ovals by Wallace Mitch- 
ell of Cranbrook, who receives fifth 
prize ($150). 

A modern interpretation of summer 
in the park, Sleeping Men, takes sev- 
enth prize. ($100) for Richard Wilt of 
Ann Arbor. Well worked out and 
technically proficient, such paintings 
prompted Juror Friedman’s remark: 
“What impressed me regarding many 
of these paintings is the very close 
integration of intent or subject matter 
with the technical qualities.” 

A member of Chicago’s team, Richard 
Koppe (who did the delightful decora- 
tions for the Well of the Sea restaurant 
in Chicago’s Sherman Hotel), takes top 
honors ($250) this year for Black Wires, 
a box with a painted background on 
which wire forms are superimposed. 

Other prizewinners include Russell 
Oettel of Glen Carbon, Illinois ($250 
third prize for Still-Life No. 3); Frank- 
lin Boggs of Beloit, Wisconsin ($100 
sixth prize for One of the First, a head 
of a soldier); and Joan Kempsmith of 
Shaker Heights, Ohio ($100 for an 
eighth-award oil, Up from the Beach). 

Ernest Freed of Bradley University, 
Peoria, Illinois, merits an honorable 
mention for his color etching, The City; 
and Paul H. Shumaker of Hermon, IIli- 
nois, wins second honorable mention for 
his oil Suburban Landscape. 

The total of 102 items—64 oils, 29 
watercolors, 9 prints and drawings— 
will be on view in the art gallery of 
the Fine Arts Building at the Fair from 
August 11 to 20. 









Philadelphia News 


By Dorothy Drummond 


TWENTY-TWO ARTIST members of the 


Contemporary Art Association of Phila- 
delphia and as many industrial plants 
are participating in a new and experi- 
mental venture aimed at furthering 
friendly relations between the Ameri- 
can artist and American industry. Un- 
dertaken as a joint project by the 
C. A. A. and the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, “Philadelphia at Work” 
differs in its approach from other ef- 
forts similarly aimed. Conceived by 
artists, with Jack Bookbinder as spear- 
header, its objective is not the projec- 
tion through art of industrial scenes, 
but rather a showing of the artist’s 
individual creative reaction to industry. 
Although the various industries in- 
volved—and they run the whole gamut 
of activity from the making of rope to 
the building of locomotives and ships 
—may acquire some of the work pro- 
duced, there is no such stipulation in 
the mutual agreement. Participants, in 
fact, have been told bluntly that any 
sales pressure exerted by them on a 
particular firm will bar them from fur- 
ther connection with the project. 

The creative approach thus is kept 
free from any commercial bias. Each 
artist, whatever his medium, will de- 
velop his ideas in his own way. The 
list of participants insures a liberal 
cross-section from the most abstract to 
the most realistic. 

The abilities of the chosen artists 
were jury-screened, and the C. A. A. 
hopes, in giving its members the privi- 
lege of penetrating the city’s industrial 
plants, to point up to them the oppor- 
tunities for creative expression existing 
today in mass production. On the other 
side of the project the aim is to interest 
the industrialist in the viewpoint of 
the artist by direct contact with him 
as he works, much as students in col- 
leges are exposed to resident artists. 
With no obligation either of the artist 
to the industrialist, or of the industrial- 
ist to the artist, however, the project 
leaves both free to gauge the potential 
value of each to the other. 


The “Philadelphia at Work’ project, 
which began last month, will extend 
into October when the work accom- 
plished is to be assembled and juried 
for an exhibition which may possibly 
be circulated to other cities. If the art- 
ists live up to their part of the bargain, 
the project may establish a pattern 
which can be followed to advantage by 
any industrial community. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art an- 
nounces that a study for Marc Chagall’s 
To My Betrothed has been presented 
to its permanent collection as the Dia- 
mond Jubilee gift of Director and Mrs. 
Fiske Kimball. The large painting of 
the same title, executed in Paris in 
1911, is now in the Roland Penrose Col- 
lection in London. Chagall himself 
writes concerning the Kimball gift: “As 
there exists no sketch for the big pic- 
ture, your gouache is the only other 
version in existence.” 

From this season’s shows, the Wood- 
mere Gallery has purchased for its 
permanent collection In Central Park 
by Martha Walter and Carroll Tyson’s 
Mouth of Soames Sound. Both of these 
acquisitions are oils. 
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By Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr.* 


For THE THIRD consecutive summer, 
the Addison Gallery, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, is showing (until September 
24) a sampling of students’ work from 
professional art schools and college art 
departments throughout the nation. The 
25 institutions which were asked to par- 
ticipate this year have been, as in other 
years, somewhat arbitrarily picked, 
partly to obtain a geographical distri- 
bution, partly to include schools which 
were not heretofore represented. 

Pictures comprise the entire show, but 
these range from prints to technical 
mixtures, such as “textolite with oil in 
encaustic.” Statistically, 103 are in- 
cluded, at least three from each school. 
Approximating the ratio of other years, 
34 are by women, 19 by men, should 
anyone wish to make anything of it. 
The final choice was made by the Addi- 
son staff from 7 works submitted by 
each institution. The variety of the ex- 
hibition is thus the outcome of many 
judgments. Whatever unity there is, 
seems to lie in a high regard for pic- 
torial (plastic) quality (as opposed to 
literary or optically natural subject 
matter), rather than in a similarity of 
style or technique. 

By comparison with the first two ex- 
hibitions, I note this year less use of the 
figure as subject matter. When the fig- 
ure appears, it is apt to be subordinated 
to the rest of the picture as in Back- 
yard by Racelle Strick, Columbia Uni- 
versity. There is also a greater interest 
in images which are abstractly invent- 
ed, rather than objectively derived. 
Whether this trend is an indication of 


*Mr. Hayes is Director of the Addison Gallery 
lished Layman’s 


and co-author of the recently pub 
Guide to Modern Art. 


Andover Shows Art Schools U.S. A.—1950 


an altered student outlook, or a new 
direction in teaching is hard to tell. 
It probably comes to the same thing. 

The Addison Gallery invitation urged 
a consideration of “quality, imaginative 
and interpretive quality fully as 1..uch 
as technical” in the choice of contribu- 
tions, but this same suggestion was also 
made in the exhibitions of 1948 and 
1949. I suspect that school faculties may 
be changing more notably than the 
student’s themselves. 

Each year there have been highly 
personal representations, such as the 
contributions of Alfred Mastro of Syra- 
cuse University, Kiriki de Diego of 
Bennington College, or Allen Kubach of 
Northwestern, a fact which suggests 
that the student would have performed 
uniquely no matter what his or her 
type of instruction might have been. 
But there have been others whose work 
bears the imprint of the instructor’s 
pictorial idiom. 

On the one hand, the exhibit as a 
whole can be viewed as a guessing 
game for spotting the guiding hand of 
this or that instructor; on the other, 
it reveals a surprising degree of indi- 
viduality exemplified by the range of 
interest in pictures which come from 
the same school: The University of 
Oregon, The University of California, 
(Berkeley), Alabama Polytechnical In- 
stitute, and N.Y.U. are notable. 

“Tomorrow’s artists are now in 
school. What does their painting fore- 
cast?” is the theme of the exhibition. 
I find in it plenty of evidence that 
America’s culture will be brightly 
painted in years to come. 

As in the case of the two preceding 
exhibitions, a selection from each of the 

[Continued on page 29] 


Los Angeles Events and Exhibitions 


By Arthur Millier 
Los ANGELES: Herbert Jepson, found- 
er-director of Jepson Art Institute here, 
is sponsoring and backing the newly- 
formed Western Serigraph Institute of 
which Guy Maccoy is president and 
Geno Pettit vice-president. An exhibi- 


Howarp WarsHAw: Broken Figure 
and Traffic Light. F. Perls 
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tion by members opened at Jepson’s 
July 17, continues through Aug. 12. 
While serigraphy is much practiced 
here, it has lacked organization. 
Twenty-seven service, women’s and 
other clubs, five conservative artist 
groups and three American Legion posts 
endorsed a resolution demanding that 
the Los Angeles County Museum and 
the Pomona County Fair equal their 
showings of “modern” art with “tra- 
ditional” art. The resolution was first 
endorsed by this city’s largest women’s 
club, the Ebell, then taken over by 
something called the Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Traditional Art. It protested 
“the importing of Eastern ‘intellectuals’ 
to judge California art,” requested the 
County Supervisors to interrogate the 
three jurors of the current Artists of 


_Los Angeles and Vicinity Exhibition 


and the museum’s director, and asked 
that the museum and the Fair stress 
art understandable to the “normal 
mind.” The move, to which the museum 
replied, was spearheaded by Duncan 
Gleason, president of Artists of the 
Southwest, Inc., (formerly Society for 
Sanity in Art.) 

A. S. Weiner, who lives and paints at 
the beach, had a beautiful show at the 
Cowie Galleries through yesterday. 
Fishermen and fish harbors arouse in 
him a delightful pictorial fantasy and 
he interprets them in glowing, closely 
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woven colors. Oscar DeMejo, who with 
his actress-wife Alida Valli will soon 
be moving to New York, showed his 
crisp little “primitive” paintings at 
Cowie’s, too, last month. Spirit-direct- 
ed, as he claims, or not, they are all 
well made. 

The Laguna Beach Festival of Arts, 
its Pageant of the Masters reproducing 
popular works of art with posed living 
persons, opened July 22, runs to Aug. 6. 
The public goes for this spectacle in 
a big way. Art exhibits are also shown 
in the Festival’s Irvine Bowl. 

The Frank Perls Gallery last month 
showed Klees and Feiningers from the 
Buchholz Gallery and has just opened 
a one-man show by local artist Howard 
Warshaw. A superb Pissarro, Winter 
at Monfoucault, was the top item in 
an exhibition of French paintings at 
the Dalzell Hatfield Galleries. Asking 
price for this Impressionist masterpiece 
is $22,000, It was rejected by the Paris 
Salon of 1875. 

Paul Jacoulet’s painstakingly wrought 
color blockprints of Pacific peoples are 
at the Arcade Gallery, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, through Aug. 5. The Vatican has 
a full collection of these. The artist 
lives in Japan, has 19 Korean helpers. 

[Continued on page 29] 
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Non-Objectives, 1950 


A change of shows at the Museum of 
Non-Objective Painting is like a change 
of make-up for a woman. Before looks 
much the same as After. But if it pre- 
serves a certain sameness of effect, 
the Museum’s newest group show brings 
a number of 1950-vintage paintings— 
some by old retainers, some by relative 
newcomers—into the fold. 

Pleasurable sensations follow in rapid 
succession, for non-objective art here 
takes all shapes and forms. Disciplined, 
geometric manners proceed from Mon- 
drian, and his cool logic gets a new 
twist in paintings by Vantongerloo and 
Bolotowsky. Free, comet forms derive 
from Kandinsky, inspiration for the as- 
tral acrobatics of Maude Kerns and 
Lloyd Ney. 

The open mind will be stimulated 
and refreshed by this show. Color turns 
the trick in oils by Rolph Scarlett, Alice 
Mason and Robert Richenburg. Freely 
handled form does the same in gouaches 
by the Italian Piero Dorazio, in prints 
by the German Erich Mueller-Kraus. 
More pleasure can be found in the 
space implications of compositions by 
Josef Albers and Albert Patecky. And 
Zahara Schatz’ plastic and metal con- 
structions provide exciting sensations 
with both material and immaterial. 

Besides setting off the above-men- 
tioned guests (along with Jean Xceron, 
Emil Bisttram, Lucia Stern, and Rolf 
Cavael), the show provides the munifi- 
cent museum patron, Hilla Rebay, with 
an excellent opportunity to present a 
great many of her own new oils and 
watercolors. (Museum of Non-Objective 
Painting, to Sept. 15.)—B. K. 


Traumata, Current and Recent 


Surreal and abstract American and 
European art makes up this lively sum- 
mer show of yesterday’s, today’s, and 
tomorrow’s aesthetic headliners. 

Paintings by Magritte, Tanguy, Brau- 
ner, Lepri and Virduzzo prove that the 
bloom is off the surrealist rose, but be- 
tween them they have enough craft, 
imagination and unsettling qualities to 
attract plenty of attention. 

The more vital note of the show is 
struck by the abstractions. These in- 
clude a dark, bold Bultman hieroglyph; 
Melville Price’s and Willem de Koon- 
ing’s colorful scrawls interwoven with 
tiny smoke wisps; Hans Hofmann’s 
blobs of unadulterated color, palette- 
knifed onto a thick-as-cake-icing white 
ground; and paintings by Antunez and 
Paul England. 

To preserve the decorum, there is a 
De Pisis still-life which looks almost 
fragile in such forthright company. But 
the powerhouse punch is dealt by Ves- 
pignani whose virtually colorless, mon- 
olithic White Building has a marvel- 
ously agitated surface and a lingering 
effect. (Bodley, to August 31.)—B. K. 


Prints at a Price 


In this day of “more taste than 
money,” prints are a logical answer to 
the demand for works of art that are 
inexpensive yet high in quality. And 
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since Americans want color for their 
walls, it is lucky that print makers 
are busying themselves more than ever 
with the color print media. 

One of the most flexible of all the 
print media is serigraphy, as is proved 
by the exhibition of work of members 
of the Serigraph Society. It lends itself 
to an enormous variety of textured 
effects, as in Robert Leland Kiley’s 
Herodius and Salome, or to a smooth- 
as-silk flatness, as in Robert Gwath- 
mey’s facile Ring-Around-A-Rosy. 

The chameleonic propensities of seri- 
graphs are shown in Harrv Shoulberg’s 
Gloucester, which looks like a thickly 
painted oil and in Sylvia Wald’s Two 
Before a Fire, which claims at least 
a nodding acquaintance with woodcut. 

Lena Gurr’s Salome, Bernard Kohn’s 
lovely, clear-toned Sunlit Harbor, and 
Leonard Pytlak’s exuberant Modern 
Dance are other fine items in a show 
where $7 to $30 buys a lot of art. tSeri- 
graph, to Sept. 16.)—P. L. 

By the Beautiful Sea 

A sea-breeze is about the only thing 
wanting in the exhibition of marine 
painting called “By the Sea.’”’ Otherwise 
it presents a picture real enough to 
dupe a Masefield. Salt spray and break- 
ers slapping coastal reefs are lovingly 
described by Frederick J. Waugh, the 
master of such matters. Other pictur- 
esque scenes of the sea, harbors, and 
wind-driven sailing craft are by Al- 
phonse Shelton, Gordon Grant, An- 
thony Thieme, Andrew Winter, Alfred 
Fuller and Stanley Woodward. (Grand 
Central, to Aug. 10.)—B. K. 


Village Prizewinners 


Since 1943, the Village Art Center 
has given exhibition opportunities to 


“artists living in Greenwich Village on 


a no-jury, no-expense basis. Now, in 
the midst of a search for permanent 
quarters, it is showing some fruits of 
this eight-year project at its temporary 
address (51 Greenwich Street). 

The work, though it is by the Center’s 
prizewinners only, is understandably 
uneven. Obviously the logic here is that 
the few peaks justify the dreary pla- 
teaus. Among the fine things shown are 
the sculptures of Nora Herz and Alfred 
Van Loen, paintings by Paul England, 
Leon Drechsler and Beauford Delaney. 
(Village Art Center, to Aug. 4.)—P. L. 

Summer to the National Arts Club 

A pleasant place to pick a vacation 
spot is at the National Arts Club’s hot- 
weather annual. Every dock and hillock 
of almost every summer artists’ colony 
is shown here, usually with verisimili- 
tude but not always with distinction. 

The most successfully imaginative 
contributor is Paul Mommer who sees 
design first, the object second. But 
etchings by John Taylor Arms show 
that selective objective vision is a match 
for the subjective any day, Frederick 
Whitaker’s forthright watercolors have 
enormous dignity, and Alphaeus Cole’s 
interiors are as inviting as are his 
travelogues. 

Among other artists who succeed in 
what they try to do are Frank Mason, 
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Albert Groll, Henry Bankoff; Edward 
Sammis, Ben Nash, Allen Terrell, Paul- 
ine Law, Herbert Abrams, Ann Kocsis, 
Aibert Bross, Margaret Sussman, Henry 
Gasser, Philip Shumaker and Margery 
Stocking Hart. 

The handful of sculpture includes an 
excellent portrait by Elisabeth Gordon 
and a deliciously tactile Chessman by 
Arthur Tupper. (To Sept. 15.)—D. B. 


Open Road to a Solo Show 


Judging by the 92 entries in ACA’s 
12th competitive exhibition for a one- 
man show, the down-to-earth way is the 
way to a solo show at this gallery. 
Sine qua non for most of the show’s 
contestants—none of whom has had a 
57th Street show—was a realistic ap- 
proach. Subject carried most of the 
work, either pleasantly (by telling a 
story) or urgently (by making a point). 

Romantic realistic paintings by Ray 
Acompora and Sydney Roberts intro- 
duced a touch of Stuempfig’s long- 
shadowed nostalgia. More chic, though 
no less accomplished, was C. A. Gor- 
ton’s illustrative Cabell Street, its flat- 
ly blocked row houses overlaid with 
linear tracery. 

Realism also formed the core of sev- 
eral figure paintings. Elnora Hauser 
offered a bold, brashly colored social 
comment on a Woman and Forsythia. 

[Continued on page 33] 
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THE MATERIAL SIDE 


By RALPH MAYER 


No Uncertain Terms 


THIS IS A CRITICISM of the critics. It 
is not a criticism of the critics’ aes- 
thetic interpretations of art, or of their 
evaluations of artists (that kind of at- 
tack has always been the critics’ un- 
happy lot, and perhaps they expect it). 
The topic under discussion here is the 
way in which some critics persistently 
ignore, or give a distorted impression 
of the material or technical elements 
of painting in a manner which can be 
disturbing to one who has an eye for 
this side of the art. 

Naturally, the average review is 
written primarily about intangibles. 
But it also purports to inform us 
about the looks of the picture sur- 
face, the technique used, how well the 
artist wields his brush, and into what 
category his technique falls. I am cer- 
tain that our critics are much more 
knowing about the details of the paint- 
ers’ craft than their reportage indi- 
cates, and that they all could, if they 
wished, write as easily on these points 
as some of them do. 

I am as able as the next fellow to 
appreciate the fine qualities, the emo- 
tional impact or the creative genius 
displayed by a room full of pictures 
which look as if they had been painted 
with a chewed twig held by an artist 
wearing boxing gloves. But I object 
to having the artistry of such work 
described in such terms as “deft,” “in- 
nate craftsmanship,” “dexterity,” ‘“tech- 
nical skill.” 

I think I am correct in assuming 
that such terms have an overwhelming 
manual or craft connotation. When I 
go to the show, I think I have a right 
to expect the pictures to exhibit such 
technical qualities. Instead, I often dis- 
cover that the critic has used these 
terms to convey not craft superiority, 
but some desirable aesthetic aspect— 
such as the painter’s ability to arouse 
certain emotional reactions regardless 
of whether or not his medium has been 
well handled. Perhaps the critic be- 
lieves that he, too, should have a sort 
of free creative license in the tools of 
his craft, but surely the dictionary 
must contain less ambiguous terms 
which would obviate the confusion. 


Another failing of some critics is 
to praise or condemn an artists’ work 
for certain visual qualities achieved 
by the use of some striking and un- 
usual technical practice without which 
the work would have been undistin- 
guished. Aside from the merit of such 
techniques (a question the critic is 
free to ignore as being beyond his 
province), I think the critic should 
give us a few more words about the 
specific mediums or tools employed and 
thereby give us a better idea of how 
the pictures really look. 

Again, the reviewer may feel that 
he should deliberately avoid all refer- 
ence to the craft side of a painter’s 
work, reasoning that since such refer- 
ence is unnecessary in the case of con- 
ventionally executed work, it would be 
unfair to consider the unconventional 
ones on a different plane. 

He may (and this seems more likely) 
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think that his audience is not interested 
in the craft side, for when he does 
allude to technical matters he often 
writes down to his readers, as if they 
could not be expected to understand 
such esoteric elements. 

Now I have never met anyone who 
lacks this understanding. In my ex- 
perience as a specialist on the subject 
I have dealt with quite a cross-section 
of the art world and found that al- 
most everyone has an interest in and 
an inquisitiveness about such points. 
As for an understanding of material 
terms, I doubt that any one who has 
waded through some of the recondite 
depths of a brilliant review would fail 
to grasp some such simple remark 
as: “the paint is applied in smooth 
palette-knife strokes” or “the surface 
of the coarse canvas is thickly im- 
pasted with heavy oil paint on which 
great gobs of still heavier paint have 
been splashed.” 


The current euphemism for the last- 
mentioned manner of painting (which 
I have perhaps described a bit harsh- 
ly) is: “rich, jewel-like glowing pig- 
ment’”—an expression which might also 
apply to many other handlings of paint, 
including the meticulous painting in the 
pictures of bygone centuries. 

The term “pigment” is greatly over- 
worked, especially when it is used to 
mean the whole body of paint material 
of the picture as differentiated from 
its artistic content. As applied to pic- 
tures, “pigment” is correct only when 
used to describe the color ingredient 
or its selection. 

The word “rich” is another’ ubi- 
quitous term. Although it is largely 
used to connote intangible qualities, 
the various effects to which the term 
refers almost always have direct ma- 
terial causes. It is a good word, but 
overworked, especially when it refers 
to some technical property of which 
the critic is tolerant but to which he 
would perhaps impart a derogatory 
implication if he described it in straight- 
forward terms. Of course, the critic 
may have a more literal idea in mind 
and simply mean that the painter was 
rich enough to afford to use a whole 
tube of cobalt violet in a three-inch 
area. This brings to mind the term 
“opulent,” a legitimate and invalu- 
able word in all criticism. How did 
all these synonyms for wealth become 
associated with artists? Perhaps a psy- 
chiatrist could explain. 


One could find enough specimens to 
compile a whole vocabulary. “Skillful 
handling of pigment to produce a rich- 
ly tactile quality” means that the 
painter scraped two months leavings 
of dried paint skins from his palette 
and stirred the scrapings into his paint. 
“Juicy” used to be a pretty good word 
for robust, full-bodied oil paint or a 
full brush of watercolor as distinguish- 
ed from the kind of painting we call 
“dry.” But they don’t use it so much 
nowadays—“elegant pigment” perhaps 
sounds better, but it means less. 

When a painter utilizes accidental 
effects as freely as some do nowadays, 
and when these are completely evident, 


why should the critic avoid all men- 
tion of them as if he were afraid of 
being sued? The critic is more frank 
when it comes to discussing design or 
pictorial valves. 

When a painter exploits the possibili- 
ties of plastic flow or of the spon- 
taneous reactions and interplay of me- 
diums (gum and oxgall, for example) 
and comes up with a whole exhibition 
of pictures which contain effects simi- 
lar to those of marbelized paper, why 
pretend the effect was produced by 
brushwork? Why ignore the fact that 
gauze, hair nets, paper and other tex- 
tural objects served as templates in 
the application of oil paint? I don’t 
mean that the critic should condemn 
the practices—but he should at least 
mention them. 

Reporting which ignores or distorts 
the material aspects of pictures might 
also have a harmful effect on our 
standards of excellence. It might give 
implicit encouragement to inept and 
faulty techniques, and it might penal- 
ize the competent painters who ob- 
serve the physical rules for handling 
their materials. 

Another point on which I think the 
critic could remark occasionally is the 
subject I have been mentioning in 
these columns recently—the appropri- 
ateness of techniques, or the use of 
the right materials and manipulations 
for the purpose at hand. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


INASMUCH as it is now being pro- 
claimed that there are good and bad 
abstractions, will those who profess 
to understand and appreciate ab- 
stract art please tell us in simple, 
basic English (without resorting to 
such meaningless subterfuges as 
“beautifully integrated,” “plastic de- 
sign,” “masterly organization’) when 
is an abstraction good and why? 

Despite the flippancy of Jean Coc- 
teau, genius does not consist in say- 
ing something new, but in saying 
something good. At that, abstract art 
is not even new. It is as old as (if 
not older than) realism. From the 
first we have known it as decoration, 
and as such we are all pretty good at 
telling whether or not it is good. 

The whole world has fallen for 
Oriental rugs, Moorish latticework, 
Renaissance festoons and monsters. 


What mystifies us are the assem- 
blages of color and line which tell 
nothing, and are less pleasantly de- 


signed than the average linoleum, 
but which are offered as pictures. In 
vain do their perpetrators and pro- 
tagonists attempt to convince us that 
they carry a tremendous emotional 
wallop and a higher intellectual ap- 
peal. They have no more of either 
than the linoleum which is subtle 
when grey and white, gay in red and 
green, dramatic in black and white, 
florid in flower patterns, and crisp 
and smart when geometric. As for 
good design, the linoleum patterns 
are way out in front of what is of- 
fered us, with such pompous effront- 
ery, as “abstract art.” 

If this is not true, will someone 
who knows better prove it in lan- 
guage which is as simple as either 
Christ’s or Shakespeare’s? 
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RO TPs caissncsciesichecnscuinapssismcsepocant York 
RHODE ISLAND 
Bee. Cet TEC acces cicciccovncecccovessesses Jamestown 
REY SIND ci cccsnkacsinvoixeussovcebvespedineasaucsstelell Newport 
Ann Carmody............ ...Providence 
Providence Art Club.............cccscccsssssssseses Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
aR TRE a cenecdinsseqreveccspnncevecscncubensd 
Katherine B. Heyward... 
Edmund Yaghijian........... ‘ 
TEEN FIG oo os csevnecckectccnnsesacercconsvtoteres Hartsville 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
BMarrigam L.. GaaWer, Fr a..c.cccessccccsscccoccccceses Spearfish 
TENNESSEE 
Oe Ti i sintnte dibacteninptusnesbocintsnnnginteeil Cosby 
Robert J. Caldwell .... Hixson 
Ted Burnett...... ..Knoxville 
Brooks Art Gallery.. -Memphis 
Clifford P. Johnston.... Nashville 
Nashville Stationery Co..... Nashville 
Margaret Lindsley Warden.....................++ Nashville 
TEXAS 
EIN NIN ois. o6copniptipesouncontcbnyininitpssontvccasbnenl Abilene 
Maude Fletcher -Amarillo 
NE Hiae i lsnivcitncysasecpncioumpreueccnpsapheeecizitalindel Austin 
Le Re Se ear Austin 
c. L. Lumpkine.......... Big Spring 
A RE ne Coleman 
Bre. TB. PB. TRB ....:<..000000 Corpus Christi 
Mrs. D. R. Locke..... ..Corpus Christi 
Mrs. H. H. Thomson.. Corpus Christi 
IED PII sa iucssiceesiiavovcncocecapeneesitecseightvlioneel Dallas 
Merritt Mauzey.......... ...Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts... Dallas 
Beebe Sawyer........... Dallas 
Artine Smith.................. Dallas 
Mrs. Dorothea N. Burgess................scccseeceeeees Dumas 
Mrs. R. D. Erwin........... .Fort Worth 
Mrs. Darrell L. JackBon.............c.0...seseseess Galveston 


E. Richardson Cherry..............ccsccsccccrsseessees Houston 
Mrs. W. F. Dixon.... -Houston 



















Rudolph G. Guzzard -Houston 
Alvin 8. Romansky.. -.-Houston 
Arline B. McHugh........ La Feria 
Mrs. Chester A. Hubbard. ...Lubback 
Mrs. John Stahl.............. -McAllen 


Mrs. B. B. Davis. 
George B. Baylous 


.San Antonio 
William Reily, Jr. 


.San Antonio 






Amelia Urbach........ . San Antonio 
Mrs. Maurice Goldstein ... Sherman 
BEER ec: ls I ols picden.vtesusbectniceulyvaiisll Sherman 
UTAH 
State Agricultural College.................cccsesscscees Logan 
NOD TS, MPUNINOs Seasivievsesiiesniosessshiarsheievesanui Ogden 
Mrs. P. T. Farnsworth Salt Lake City 
Burnam Pearlman..... .. Salt Lake City 


Mrs. W. W. Ray.. 


..Salt Lake City 
Gertrude Teutsch. 


...Salt..Lake City 



















VERMONT 
Hildegarde Muller-Uri..................cccsssssee0 Bennington 
Mrs. Florence F. Osgood. ...Bradford 
I TD, TI csistens ceesncécvcgnscscpvictioinnn Springfield 
VIRGINIA 
REY. SOE WO cnttritbcvndedeseovesisoncctay Charlottesville 
Kathleen Bruskin......... ....Falls Church 
Mrs. George C. Henkel. ... Hampton 
CARs BEINN cccantecceicesciecevesecacctestqnbuaveed Mathews 
Public Library..... -Newport News 
Sy IIIs icailsintenpresnievanceenndbiaebbensivanenl Norfolk 


Mrs. Arthur Klein.. -Richmond 















Alice Emler McCabe ....Richmond 
ET: FARO TAG i viiccicscsecosesssciepnscsscciesaice Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
NI TG isicinnectnticiceinnstertncusntcsngsecseal Bellingham 
OSL; SUN... | MEINE cctensescccdotpsenesacduscbaesesbe Everett 
Earl E. Dudgeon........ Langley 
Louis Weiler............. Quincy 


Mrs. William Adams.. 


Mrs. Alonzo Condon. Seattle 
ee ae Seaitie 
J. P. MacFarland.. Seattle 
Isabel McCann..... Seattle 


Toralf Ostbye.............. 
Mrs. Porter G. Perrin.. 
Mrs. O. E. Sundquist.. 


Amy G. Ulrich...... Seattle 
Thomas W. Wells....... . Seattle 
West Seattle Art Club.. .... Seattle 
Prudentia B. Gowell..... -Steilacoom 
UN: MUNG is PR sscsseisabevencvecanintsorncoceactes Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Jesse F. Reed 





Donna Miller 














Alta Bee Wolcott..... ....Ellison Bay 
Mrs. Edward C. Jones. Fort Atkinson 
EL: ir 4 I cee vaticnseceshtndeesssrestericcencorie’ Madison 
Sister N. Philomena ..Madison 
NIN AMIN ns ier oas vbnasdaducedsyumeveesives .Madison 


F. H. Bresler Co ‘Milwaukee 















Richard Daley....... -Milwaukee 
Dorothy L. Meredith. .... Milwaukee 
H. S. Moynihan..... ...Milwaukee 
Stritch College... .Milwaukee 
PRED OE y. SEE cha ccstunntinhvcncdcbesbecéietocaeemmessee Waukesha 
OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 
Mi IG srs ciceckunsniiaderctactentecsitotees Toronto, Canada 
Jack H. Bus ..Toronto, Canada 
By Bee cs titvencobeseibiccccddomsnsanieh Toronto, Canada 
George Thomson... Owen Sound, Canada 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts............ccc0cceee Quebec, Canada 
RE FR invcsirenseteteddncent gieseutiiassdsssvertionneeuhal Hongkong 
A. S. Macleod. .....Honolulu, Hawaii 
F. R. Johnson.............. lboa Heights, Canal Zone 
Mrs. Walter A. Koerber............ Gatun, Canal Zone 
Ross J. Rohrer........... -Mexico City, Mexico 







Amasa B. Converse.. 
Mrs. Susi de Lewinsky. 
M. A. Sanchez Carvajal.. 
Stephen P. Danforth s 
Manuel Joachim de Carvalho................ Bahia, S. A. 
William Osterwind................ 


Diablo Heights, C. A. 
....El Salvador, C. 
















George Rowney & Co. ..London, England 
Mrs. E. M. Sellon.............. ..London, England 
Mrs. Cecilia MacK. Pearson................ Paris, France 
Antoinette Schulte................0+ ..Paris, France 
American Academy in Rome................ Rome, Italy 
Robert von Hirsch................:000000: Basel, Switzerland 
PRO POR ivicosescocskovccssccccess Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


Obituary 


MauricE WERTHEIM, patron of the 
arts, owner of a notable collection of 
Impressionist paintings, member of the 
advisory committee of the N.Y.U. In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, sponsor of many 
Sculptors Guild shows, died recently of 
a heart attack. 


MARYNELL SuHarpP, free-lance contribu- 
tor to the Dicest, died in New York 
City on July 21. A native of Dallas, 
Texas, she had been a reporter on a2 
Dallas newspaper. 

CHARLES ROSEN, landscape and still- 
life painter, winner of many prizes, 
former teacher at the Art Students 
League, died recently in Woodstock. 
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MaArYANNA BraDy: The Bird 
Soap Sculpture Contest, 2nd Prize 


A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 
The National Soap Sculpture Competition 

For 23 YEARS now thousands of young 
amateur sculptors have been carving 
Ivory Soap into replicas and/or crea- 
tions to go to the National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee to compete for almost 
$4,000 in prizes offered by Proctor and 
Gamble, sponsors of the event. The re- 
sults of 1950’s competition were re- 
cently on view at the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 

Since making something to be en- 
joyed—in the doing and the.looking at 
afterwards—is presumably a worthier 
end for soap than washing dirty hands, 
we can assume that the competition is 
a good thing. Even if, Heaven forbid, 
the winning of a money prize rather 
than the aesthetic pleasure, may moti- 
vate much of the carving, still objects 
are being made by hand and time is 
thereby being rescued from the video 
screen. And, as always, a few genuine 
creations of distinction emerge, there- 
by justifying all the commotion. 

What should these thousands of 
young sculptors get from their carv- 
ing? Does the competion encourage the 
profound values in the art of sculpture? 

Since the making of skilled replicas 
of animals or of any other subjects, 
is a matter of craft with little if any 
art involved, attention and encourage- 
ment should obviously go to those quali- 
ties which constitute the art of sculp- 
ture. First among such qualities is a 
realization of form as form—indepen- 
dent of subject. Next comes the or- 
ganization of form into designed rela- 
tionships. Finally, there is the imagina- 
tive vision which enables the artist to 
produce a symbol of his subject rather 
than a mere replica. 

Roughly 95 per cent of the Ivory 
Soap exhibits must be classified as rep- 
licas, and 5 per cent as designed crea- 
tions. Prizes, unfortunately, were di- 
vided impartially between the two irre- 
concilable groups. 

A second prize of the Senior Class 
(14 to 18 years) went to an outstand- 
ing designed creation—The Bird by 
Maryanna Brady of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. Here is the art of sculpture. 
Top prizes in the Advanced Class went 
to a creation, Insomnia by Leo M. Storch 
of Long Beach, N. Y. Even though this 
example demands reservations, it also 
uses designed symbols embodying the 
imaginative vision that deserves reward. 

The primary issue raised by the com- 
petition is: how can the art of sculpture 
be more widely encouraged? 
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Who’s News 


Appointed: EsTHER I. SEAVER will be 
the new director of the Dayton Art In- 
stitute. Publicity Director and Educa- 
tional Supervisor for Hartford’s Wads- 
worth Atheneum since 1946, Miss Sea- 
ver will assume her new duties October 
1. A graduate of Beloit College, she 
received her M.A. and Ph.D. from Rad- 
cliffe, took additional studies at Welles- 
ley and the University of Stockholm, 
and was a professor of art at Wheaton 
College for 16 years prior to her Hart- 
ford appointment. 

Appointed: RICHARD B. FREEMAN, for- 
merly Assistant Director in charge of 
the San Francisco Museum of Art dur- 
ing the absence of Dr. Grace L. McCann 
Morley (1948-49), has taken over the 
chair of Alabama University’s Depart- 
ment of Art. 

Appointed: NicoLal CIKOvsKy, well- 
known artist represented in top US. 
museum collections, will join the staff 
of the Columbus Art School as artist- 
in-residence for the coming semester. 
Awarded: ROBERT GOLDWATER, Associate 


KNOE 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Summer Show of 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 


14 EAST 57th STREET 


Professor of Art at Queens College and 
editor of the Magazine of Art, has re- 
ceived a Fulbright grant for study in 
France during 1950-51. He will devote 
his time to research for a book on sym- 
bolism. 

Awarded: MILLARD MEIss, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Art at Columbia Univer- 
sity, granted a Fulbright for study in 
France during the coming year, will 
engage in research on medieval French 
manuscript illumination. His book on 
14th-century Florentine and Sienese 
painting will be published shortly by 
Princeton University Press. 

Honored: JOHN Marin, artist, received 
a Yale University honorary Doctor of 
Fine Arts degree. Noted the citation: 
“Passable watercolors are very com- 
mon, great ones are very rare; John 
Marin paints great ones.” 

Honored: SIMON LIssIM, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Art at City College in New 
York has been elected to fellowship in 
England’s Royal Society of Arts on the 
basis of his work in the fields of paint- 
ing, design, illustration, ceramics and 
stage design. 


DLER 


Masterpieces of 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


* NEW YORK 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET 


1718 Leeust Street 





NEW YORK 


FRENCH MODERN PAINTINGS 


GEORGES de BRAUX, 


ine. 
PHILADELPHIA 


HOWARD WARSHAW 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


to August 23 


FRANK PERLS GALLERY 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and detaiis. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 








GALLERY HACKER 24 w. 58 


PART TWO 






AUGUST 


WATERCOLOR & GRAPHIC FESTIVAL 
ATELIER 17 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES — A. D. Gruskin, Dir. 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57th & S8th Sts.) N. Y. 






Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
156 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





AMERICAN 
ART 





GALLERY AVAILABLE 


A centrally located New York Art Gal- 
lery has desirable openings for exhibi- 


tions. Send resume and photos of work. 


Write Box 435 
Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22 





Auction Season Off 


PaRKE-BERNET GALLERIES closed the 
season with a gross total of $4,537,142 
—more than a million dollars under 
last year’s $5,618,628.50. Explained 
President Hiram H. Parke: “We con- 
sider the total realized for the sea- 
son very satisfactory in view of the 
fact that full operations did not get 
under way until we were settled in 
our new building. [Dicest, Dec. 1.] 
While a few sales were held in our 
temporary quarters, the _ restricted 
space sharply curtailed both the num- 
ber of sales and sessions possible to 
present. Pubiic approval of our new 
location was shown by an increase of 
over thirty per cent in attendance at 
exhibitions and sales during the sea- 
son—this gain being especially signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that attendance 
in our temporary quarters was neces- 
sarily smaller. 

“As in recent years, public interest 
centered mainly on modern paintings 
in the fine arts field, and on English, 
American and French 18th-century fur- 
niture in the antiques field.” 

The Plaza Art Galleries also report- 
ed a drop in the number of sessions 
from 118 to 115 and in gross receipts 
from $1,322,656.95 to this year’s $1,178,- 
870.70. However President O’Reilly was 
optimistic stating that merchandise is 
getting scarcer and prices are on the 
upswing. No statement could be ob- 
tained from the Kende Galleries. 

Although there was no sale com- 
parable to the big Brummer event of 
last year, fine arts played an impor- 
tant part in the season’s activities at 
Parke-Bernet. The most important sale 
of modern art brought up the Josef von 
Sternberg collection. Another high- 
light sale offered the last of the unsold 
paintings, watercolors and drawings by 
George B. Luks. His heirs will destroy 
others they still own. 

Top prices for paintings at Parke- 
Bernet were: Raphael’s Peruzzi Ma- 
donna ($27,500); Gilbert Stuart’s full 
length George Washington ($17,500); 
Vigee-Lebrun’s Madame Elisabeth of 
France ($13,250); Frans Hals’ Jonker 
Ramp en Zijn Liefje, an oil study for 
larger canvas ($12,500); Modigliani’s 
Le Grand Nu ($12,500); Degas’ Dan- 
seuses ($8,400); Matisse’s Femme en 
Vert ($5,500); James M. Stanley’s The 
Buffalo Hunt ($3,300); and Spaniel 
Flushing English Pheasants by Audu- 
bon ($3,000). 

Prints also attracted much atten- 
tion at Parke-Bernet. The Albert E. 
McVitty collection was outstanding, 
bringing the following for Rembrandt 
etchings: St. Francis beneath a Tree, 
Praying ($3,100); Jan Cornelis Sylvius 
Preacher: Posthumious Portrait ($2,- 
600); Christ in the Midst of His Dis- 
ciples or the Incredulity of Thomas 
($2,100). Prints by Mary Cassatt also 
brought high prices—$460 for Woman 
Bathing and $410 for The Fitting. 
Modern French prints and drawings in 
the collections of Daniel Sickles and 
Carlton Lake also attracted attention. 

Feature of the Plaza season was the 
sale of the collection of the late Rob- 
ert (Believe-It-Or-Not) Ripley, which 
created nation-wide interest. Makoffsy’s 
A Russian Wedding Feast brought 
$2,200; a carved bed fetched $1,000. 








A good painting 
deserves 
a Heydenryk frame” 


The House of Heydenryk 


65 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 19 
Tel. COlumbus 5-5094-5841 


New Catalogue Available 


FREDRIX Line of Quali « 
Artists’ Materials .-.<- 
Everything you need, = ee eS e 
in a wide range of 
prices. Write for your copy today! 
£. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO, 
Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
= a oe a ee ek ee ee 
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FRAMES 
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Find. your. swork to sd, 
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Designed by 


For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 
Size open 11F X12". 
$5% Write for folder. 


Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


ART SUPPLIES 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 
52 in. x 6 yds.—Duck Canvas...... $ 8.50 
45 in. x 6 yds.—Linen............. $13.50 
Write for Free Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 THIRD AVE. (nr. l1th St.) NEW YORK 3 





LANDSCAPES, SEASCAPES 
FIGURE SUBJECTS & FLOWERS 
Direct Importers from Europe 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 
(Sidney Leger, Pres.) - 
19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 
Plaze 9-2923 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Flushing, New York 


2ND ANNUAL OUTDOOR EXHIBITION OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. Sept. 9-17. Murray 
Hill Square, Entry fee $1.50. Awards. Ex- 
hibitors must be present during the ex- 
hibition. Write Ruth Thaler, Art League 
<j Long Island, 40-14 149 Place, Flushing, 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


8TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 14-Nov. 30. All media. 
Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
work due Sept. 10. Write Oval Kipp, Art 
Department, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 
Kennebunk, Maine 


10TH ANNUAL MEMBERS EXHIBITION. 
Aug. 1-26. Jury. Prizes. Membership fee. 
Fees & entries due July 15. Write The 
Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, Maine. 


Los Angeles, California 
30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CALIFORNIA 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Nov. 12-Dec. 
10. Open to members. Media: watercolor, 
gouache & pastel. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks due Oct. 16. Write John Leeper, 
P. O, Box 3803 Terminal Annex, Los An- 

geles, Calif. z 


New York, New York 


387TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ALLIED 
ARTISTS OF AMERICA. Nov, 12-28. Na- 
tional Academy. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture and mural design. Entry fee for 
non-members $3. Work due Nov. 1. Jury. 
Prizes. Write Gertrude Whiting, 58 W. 57 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PAINTING TODAY—1950. 
From Dec. 8. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Media: oil, oil tempera, encaustic. Juries. 
Prizes total $8,500. Write Robert Beverly 
Hale, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 28, New York. 


12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN 
VETERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. Sept. 
22-Oct. 10. National Arts Club. Veterans 
of all American Armed Forces eligible. 
Work due Sept. 18. Write S. H. Pickering, 
46 Jane Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Oakland, California 


18TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Oct. 8-Nov. 
5. Media: watercolors, pastels, drawings & 
—_— Juries. Entry cards & works due 
y Sept. 24. Write Oakland Art Gallery, 
Municipal Auditorium, Oakland 7, Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


15TH CERAMIC NATIONAL. Oct. 29-Dec. 3. 
Media: ttery, ceramic sculpture, enamels. 
Prizes. Entry fee $3.00. Work due Sept. 14- 
15 at nearest of following regional centers. 
School of Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Los Angeles 
County Art Institute; San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art; University of Georgia, Ath- 
ens, Ga.; Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts; 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. Write 
15th Ceramic National, Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

Youngstown, Ohio 


16TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 1- 
28. Media: oil, watercolor, gouache, pastel. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee. Entry blanks & 
work due’ Dec. 10. Write Secretary, Butler 
Art Institute, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Georgia 

5TH SOUTHEASTERN ANNUAL ART EX- 
HIBITION, Oct. 1-15. Open to artists in 
Ga., S. C., N. C., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn. & 
La. Media: oil, tempera & watercolor. Jury. 
Purchase awards. ork due Aug. 28-Sept. 
12 at Cathcart Allied Storage Co., 134 
Houston St., NE, Atlanta, Ga. Write Ben 
E. Shute, High Museum of Art, 1262 Peach- 
tree St., NE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

9TH ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART 
COMPETITION. Sept. 5-Oct. 1. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 

ture, drawings, ceramics. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try blanks & entries due Aug. 31. Write 
Jay R. Broussard, Louisiana Art Commis- 
sion, Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La. 

Canton, Ohio 


38RD ANNUAL FALL SHOW. Sept. 17-Oct. 
15. Open to artists of Carroll, Columbiana, 
Holmes, Mahoning, Medina, Portage, Stark, 
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Summit, Tuscarawas & Wayne Counties. 
Media: oil, tempera, watercolor, pastel & 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Aug. 
28-31. Write Canton Art Institute, 1717 
Market Ave. N., Canton 4, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio 

OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 26TH 
ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts to Nov. on tour 
to July 1951. Open to present and former 
residents of hio. Media: watercolor, 
ouache and casein. Jury. Prizes. Dues 
3.50. Work due Oct. 7, may be stored for 
summer free. Write Edith McKee Harper, 
1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hartford, Connecticut 
13TH ANNUAL CONNECTICUT WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY SHOW. Oct. 14-Nov. 5. 
Wadsworth Atheneum. Open to Connecticut 
residents. Media: watercolor & gouache. 
Out-of-state jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Oct. 6. Write Mrs. Elizabeth 


Fairchilds, Great Pond Road, Simsbury, 
Conn. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
MID-AMERICA ANNUAL, 1950. Nov. 5-26. 
Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum. 
Open to artists of Mo., Kans., Nebr., Iowa, 
Okla., Colo., Ark., Wyo., Texas. Media: oil, 
watercolor, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry cards & work due 
Sept. 15-Oct. 1. Write Mrs. Pauline Everitt, 
4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


3RD MEMPHIS BIENNIAL. Dec. 1-29. Open 
to artists born or resident in Ark., Miss., 
or Tenn. Jury. Prizes. Work due Nov. 6. 
Write Louise B. Clark, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis, Tenn. 


Montpelier, Ohio 
2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION ART & CRAFT 
CLUB OF MONTPELIER. Sept. 10-16. 
Open to artists in Mich., Ind. & Ohio. 
Media: oil, watercolor, casein, pastel. 
Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards & work 


due Sept. 4. Write Mrs. Grace Walker, 
Montpelier, Ohio. 


New York, New York. 


EMILY LOWE AWARD. Oct. 30-Nov. 11. 
Eggleston Galleries. Open to artists paint- 
ing in New York City, 25-35 years of age. 
Media: oil or oil tempera. Juries. Prizes. 
Work due Sept. 23. Write Ward Eggleston, 
161 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
1ST REGIONAL SHOW SILVERMINE 
GUILD OF ARTISTS. Aug. 27-Sept. 17. 
Open to New England artists. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due Aug. 14. Write Mrs. Miriam 
Broudy, c/o Silvermine Guild of Artists, 
Inc., Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 


Phoenix, Arizona « 


25TH ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Nov. 
3-12. Arizona State Fair. Entry blanks due 
Oct. 16, entries due Oct. 20. Write Herbert 
L. Pratt, Chairman, Fine Arts Department, 
Fair Commission, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sacramento, California 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR ART SHOW. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 10. Open to California art- 
ists. Jury. Prizes. Write State Fair, P.O. 
Box 2036, Sacramento, Calif. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


6TH ANNUAL 1tOWA WATERCOLOR SHOW. 
Traveling siiow. Open to artists voting in 
Iowa. Purchase prizes. Paintings due Oct. 
15. Write E. Zavatsky, Art Center, 6134 
Pierce St., Sioux City 15, Iowa. 
Topeka, Kansas 


4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL 
PAINTING BY ARTISTS OF THE MIS- 
SOURI VALLEY. Nov. 8-Dec. 15. Open to 
residents of Kans., Mo., Okla. & Nebr. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Oct. 14. 
Work due Oct. 20. Write Mrs. John Hope, 
Mulvane Art Museum, Washburn Univer- 
sity, Topeka, Kans. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


4TH BIENNIAL CERAMIC SHOW. Oct. 1- 
29. Open to ceramists of Ohio. Media: all 
types of ceramics & enamels. Entry fee $1. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Sept. 28. Write 
Butler Art Institute, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


New York, New York 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. Dec., 1950. Open to citizens 
of U.S. and British Commonwealth less 
than 35 years of age as of June 1, 1950, and 
having worked for at least 4 years in art 
schools. Application blanks & outline of 
proposed work due Nov. 4, 1950. Write 
Secretary, Abbey Memorial Scholarships, 
3 E. 89 St., New York 28, N. Y 


Stanford, California 


LATHAM FOUNDATION INTERNATIONAL 
POSTER CONTEST. Posters to feature 
world unity and humane education. Schol- 
arships, cash prizes, books and Certificates 
of Merit. Work due Sept. 1-Mar. 1. Write 
John deLemos, Box 1322, Stanford, Calif. 































PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES, Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 


A SE oLeading 
_Mudlion Gallery 


For the acquisition 
or disposal of 


PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURES 


ENGRAVINGS 
AND ETCHINGS 


NOTABLE ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
OTHER WORKS OF ART 





A competent, knowledgeable 
staff of specialists versed in 
every phase of publi~ auction 
selling, the practice of describ- 
ing objects catalogued fully 
and critically, a reputation for 
fair dealing and a following of 
wealthy coliectors throughout 
the country have established 
the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
as the leading firm of its kind 
in the United States 


Sales Hold Weebly 
September to june 


CATALOGUES MAY BE 
SUBSCRIBED TO ON A 
SEASONAL BASIS 


Ask to be placed on our mail- 
ing list to receive our monthly 


Bulletin 


os 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


ARTHUR SWANN 
LESLIE A. HYAM 
LOUIS J. MARION 
Vice-Presidents 


MAX BARTHOLET 


Secretary and Treasurer 






























HOW SHALL I FRAME MY PICTURES? 
What size frame shall you use? What style 
will best harmonize with the picture and 
your furniture? How can you make more in- 
teresting wall arrangements? These are 
questions our framing experts can answer 
for you. Come see our choice collection of 
frames, full color prints and modern masters. 


Bring your pictures and your questions with 
you. 


send for your FREE copy of 
16 page book: PICTURE FRAMES 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


the department store of art materials 
DEPT. D, 2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


The Artist 
as a ‘shopper’ 


prefers 


Philip Rosenthal 


complete supplies 
for the artist 
since 1896 


47 East 9th Street New York 3, N. Y. 





Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 83 years’ 
experience has made us masters 
in this field. Our services are 
available to collectors, artists 
and galleries. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist" 


MAX GRANICK 


FRAMING ESTIMATES 


On Complete Exhibitions 
52 West 56 St., N. Y. 19 Cl. 6-2869 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Malraux Milestone 


“The Psychology of Art: Museum With- 
out Walls and The Creative Act” by 
André Malraux. 1949. Bollingen Series. 
New York: Pantheon Books. 2 vols. 
boxed. Illustrated. $25.00. 


The past century has been one of dis- 
covery in art. Paradoxically, as the 
planet shrinks to neighborhood size so 
that no place is too distant to threaten 
the peace of each man, the map of 
great art centers expands tremendously. 
The compact museum of the past, with 
its neat galleries of approved and cata- 
logued art is replaced by a “Museum 
Without Walls” that encompasses the 
art of all known peoples, introducing 
both the living art of primitive cul- 
tures and that of dead civilizations. 

In these two volumes, rather mis- 
leadingly titled The Psychology of Art, 
André Malraux explores the vast field 
of world art with originality and bril- 
liance. The art of particular peoples 
and places is highlighted in exciting 
chapters that form some of the most 
stimulating reading fare offered by the 
art press in a long time. Some arts 
are less fully discussed, some only 
mentioned, but all are related in a 
view of history that makes a whole of 
the many minds and faces of art. 


Since Malraux is neither a pedantic 
scholar nor a dull aesthetic theorist, 
his two books race with dazzling ease 
through counterpointed epochs and cul- 
tures, touching on a hundred points 
which, in themselves, would provide 
monograph material for a less global- 
minded writer. 

Although the first part of Volume I 
(Museum Without Walls) has _ intro- 
ductory material on the growth of our 
knowledge about art, and the second 
section of Volume II (The Creative 
Act) is concerned mainly with the art- 
ist as creator, the bulk of both books 
forms a single, continuous discussion 
of the development of Western and 
Eastern art styles. Either book may be 
read first or by itself. 

To help the general reader over- 
come the difficulties involved in a work 
which assumes familiarity with art on 
his part, a good half of the space is 
filled with excellent reproductions. 

One of the major themes which 
Malraux develops is that all great art 
is created as a revolt against previ- 
ously dominating forms. He also writes 
about the uniqueness of West Euro- 
pean art’s aim of realism and three- 
dimensional illusion (“In the whole 
world since the dawn of painting Eu- 
rope alone casts shadows.”) He refutes 
the theory of chronological, upward de- 
velopment of art history; discusses the 
inter-relation of styles of East and 
West, and the influence of religious 
movements on art. 

Among Malraux’ most important 
contributions are his discussions of 
Byzantine and Far Eastern art. On 
less majestic themes he also has much 
to say that is timely—on art by chil- 
dren, popular art, and the myth of the 
simple-minded workman who produced 
miracles of creation by faith alone. 
















ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


e Constant Even Heat 

e Automatic Shut-off 

e 3-Heat Control 

e Built-in Pyrometer 

© Long Firing Service 
Model No. 7057 is pic- 
tured here. Ask for bul- 
letin showing complete 
line. 







Drakenfeld also offers 
high quality Potters’ 
Wheels « Clay Bodies 
¢ Prepared Glazes « 
¢ Underglaze Colors « 
Overglaze Colors 


“Drakenteld By 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 


TAUSES 
“ON PREPARING CANVAS” 


This instructive booklet has been written 
specifically for this product. 


FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
“It’s Now Easy—Prepare It Yourself 
for Quality & Thrift” 

79" wide—$3.25 per yd. 
Samples & Taubes booklet on request 


UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Prompt Shipment—Money order or check 
Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers 


THE MALE 
FIGURE 


... photographed 
with distinetion 


All the muscular magni- 
ficence of a Grecian frie’e 
is brought to life by the 
camera in our new SERIES 
ELEVEN. Twelve actual 
photos, each depicting two 
young models in authentic 
wrestling action. Catalog 
included. 

Prem. Super Air 
$2.00 $3.00 18 
00 6.00 30¢ 





WESTERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
GUILD 


ox 
Denver 1, Colo. 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazsuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
ENdicott 2-1284 









Aluminum easel, box support, 
canvas holder, steel tipped legs, 
rubber caps for indoors. Weight 
2 Ibs. $11.45. The only water- 


color attachment with cross-bar 

support. Folds compact. $3.75. 
ATECO, INC. 

30 W. 15 St., New York 11 





The Art Digest 


(Rembrandt 


pastels 


made in Holland 


Leitliant 
peemantnt 
velvety textuce 


us. distributors 
talens & son, inc. 
newark 5, n.j. 


Headquarters. 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS . 

COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT VIOLETS UUTRAMARINES 
Sune wane = tn 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES Bra 
— Founded 1855 — 


FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


2 & 37 8ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49h street, new york 17, 2. ye 


quality 
art 
materials 


prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “friem’s four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


August 1, 1950 


Supplementary luster also comes to 
the books through Malraux’ gift for 
succinct summary and definition. What 
better summing up of the nature of 
style, for example, than: “A style is 
a means whereby a system of organ- 
ized forms, owing nothing to imita- 
tion, can defy the scheme of things 


_ and, as_ it were, create the world 


anew.” 


Making Ceramics 


“Ceramics & Potterymaking for Every- 
one” by Carol Janeway. 1950. New 
York: Tudor Publishing Co. 126 pp. 
Illustrated. $3.00, cloth; $1.00, paper. 


Tested workshop practice and usable 
home methods are set down by a well- 
known ceramic artist for the instruc- 
tion of the beginner, be he profession- 
ally minded or looking for a hobby 
with a useful and rewarding end prod- 
uct. The text, which is well illustrated, 
covers the making of tiles, pottery, 
jewelry and other useful objects. 


What Makes British Art 

“Creative Art in Britain” by William 
Johnstone. 1950. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 292 pp.; 213 plates. $10.00. 


An enlarged and revised edition of 
a work first published 14 years ago, 
this volume is devoted to proving that 
British art has a distinct and valuable 
tradition of its own—one_ which 
stretches from prehistoric times to the 
present. The text is interesting but 
sketchy, and the thesis is better de- 
veloped in the good selection of plates 
which form a valuable gallery of 
British art. New in the‘ second edi- 
tion is a useful catalogue of British 
painters, an index, and additional ma- 
terial and pictures on modern art. 


Compleat Ghiberti 

“Ghiberti” by Ludwig Goldscheider. 
1950. Phaidon Publishers. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 154 pp. 120 
plates. $5.00. 


Reproductions of the 38 reliefs from 
the baptistery of San Giovanni and 
all other known works make up this 


first complete edition of the 15th- . 


ceniury Florentine sculptor’s works. 
The text includes the autobiography in 
its first English translation; Vasari’s 
biography; a catalogue and bibliogra- 
phy. This is a companion volume to 
The Sculptures of Michelangelo and 
The Sculptures of Donatello. 


Vesalius Illustrations 


“Vesalius: The Illustrations from his 
Works.” Edited by Drs. J. Saunders and 
Charles O’Malley. 1950. Cleveland: 
World Publishing Co. 252 pp. $10.00. 


_ The kind of book usually presented 
as a collector’s item at luxury prices, 
this anatomy classic offers the first 
English translation of the Latin text 
of De Humani Corporis Fabrica, Epi- 
tome and Tabulae Sex together with 
the woodcut illustrations. 

Vesalius was the 16th-century Bel- 
gian whose published works on anatomy 
were milestones in medicine’s history. 
But this volume is interesting for more 
than academic reasons — illustrations 
provide a striking glimpse into man’s 
dramatically expressed view of himself, 
when science was young but art assured. 


“Rach person when buying... 


looks for quality. For supe- 
rior performance . . . precise 


workmanship ... ask for 
DELTA brushes. Each 


_ DELTA brush will give you 


ding 


To help you paint your very best 
. . . there is a DELTA brush for 


any medium. 








NATIONAL ACADEMY 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING, GRAPHIC ARTS 














































Instructors—Painting: 


IVAN. OLINSKY, N.A. 
ROBERT PHILIPP, N.A. 


OGDEN M. PLEISSNER, N.A. 


Instructor—Graphic Arts: 
RALPH FABRI, N.A. 


FIRST SEMESTER OPENS OCTOBER, 1950 
MORNING, AFTERNOON, EVENING CLASSES 


For Information Write 
Vernon C. Porter, Director 


3 East 89 Street New York 28, N. Y. 


4 (ie CERTIFICATE COURSES 


Advertising Design 


Illustration, 
& ; Industrial Design 
Photography, Painting 


ST baie 





Edward E. Boccia, Dean 44 North Ninth St., Columbus, Ohio 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN NEW YORK CITY 
HERMANN GROSS HILDEGARD RATH 


drawing @ painting ¢ sculpture 
20 Fifth Avenue (12C) 


















SPring 7-0259 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


15 MILES TO OLD MEXICO DRAWING 
MONTY SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR PAINTING 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” SCULPTURE 

DIRECTOR 








DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE.DAN DICKEY, | ILLUSTRATION 
DR. RUTH RAY, WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM, | MURAL & 
ALOYS BOHNEN, MONTY LEWIS, EDWARD REEP. | COMMERCIAL 


SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Blvd. Orren R. Louden, Director La Jolla 
P. ©. Box 953 “Approved for Veterans"' California 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
“tg 
Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS end NON-VETERANS 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
28 
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e a 
Critic at Large 
By C. J. Bulliet 

CLAREMONT, CAL.: California, alert to 
the war hazards growing out of the 
Korean situation, is renewing its in- 
terest in the art of the Koreans. Cali- 
fornia has an art habit of looking across 
the Pacific rather than the Atlantic. 

It seems that Chinese sculpture of 
the greatest ancient classical periods 
was carried north into the Korean 
peninsula, where it is still preserved 
in a purity the Chinese themselves have 
dissipated through contact with the 
Occident. 

Particularly — according to Richard 
B. Petterson, who not only instructs 
in ceramics at Scripps College, but 
who is a workman of note in Chicago 
and throughout America—the Kore- 
ans have kept alive the best of the 
ancient crafts of the potters. It was 
from the Korean potters rather than 
from the Chinese, that the best of 
Japanese vases developed. These weré 
followed by Japanese prints, so much 
in vogue for the last couple of cen- 
turies, and so dependent for their ef- 
fects on the art objects they picture. 

Petterson, like the other instructors 
at Scripps and Pomona, and indeed 
like most artists up and down the Pa- 
cific Coast, looks to the Orient and 
to Mexico rather than to Europe for 
his own creative patterns. 

The Mexicans, according to dyed-in- 
the-wool Californians like Millard 
Sheets (head of the Scripps art de- 
partment, now on leave for a year to 
paint in Hawaii), are more akin to 
Asiatic primitives than to any of the 
Europeans. Diego Rivera, for instance, 
best-known name to the generality in 
Mexican art (though trained in Paris 
with Picasso and Matisse) went na- 
tive when he returned to Mexico City. 
He and his co-workers developed the 
Mexican modernism from pre-Colum- 
bian originals many of which were al- 
ways above ground, many others found 
in the course of the present century’s 
extensive excavations. 

The big show of the past season in 
the exhibition galleries at Scripps was 
a pre-Columbian exhibition, made up 
of Califoraians’ possessions, largely 
from Mexican excavations. Included in 
the show were five major pieces from 
Millard’s own collection, along with 
loans from Louise and Walter Arens- 
berg, who own Nude Descending the 
Staircase; 14 items from the collection 
of Charles Laughton and his wife, Elsa 
Lanchester; and pieces from the Alt- 
man, Buchman, Holmes, Kaufman, 
Pearson, Price, Wilder, Wright and 
Lewin collections as well as from the 
Stendahl Art Gallery. 

This show was succeeded by a Chi- 
nese show, now current. It includes a 
few large Chinese landscapes and 4 
number of portraits, many of them 
owned by Scripps and a few loaned. It 
would take the combined resources of 
New York’s commercial galleries to 
match this show for quality. 

Though alert, like most art educa- 
tional institutions, to the modern 
movements, the colleges out here have 
before them constantly the peaceful, 
restful, wise old paintings of the no 
longer peaceful, restful, nor wise heirs 
of the ancient Chinese. 
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RECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 11th 


Saturday Morning Classes 

for people of all ages. 
WaAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
aM Re 


STUDY PAINTING IN FLORIDA 
JANUARY Ist to MAY 1st, 1951 


Jerry Farnsworth 


LANDSCAPE STILL LIFE PORTRAIT 
Approved for Vetorans. 
WriteforCircular A FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 

Route 4, Siesta Key, Sarasota, Fla. 


ITALY - finedirs 
STUDIO HINNA 


31 VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 
Veterans Approved 


@ Enroll Any Time 
ROME, ITALY 


@ Inquiries Answered 
Promptly in English 


0 HAR 


Laguna Beach, Calif.—Summer 


Write Mrs. Ellot @’Hara, 2025 © St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 


WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
MONS ae onli tec el 

i Art Essentials « moana re 
STARE Llvttetion Drawing + Painting. 


CHICAGO 






Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 
16 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGS 3, ILLINOIS 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL °F 


Degree and diploma courses In Adver- 
tising, Illes., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Ullus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sllversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


TO ART SCHOOLS 


For many years Art Digest 
has made a special sub- 
scription offer to recog- 
nized art schools. Write in 
now for full particulars. 












































School Department 


The ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th Street, New York 22 
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Art Schools, U.S.A. 
‘Continued from page 17] 
25 schools will be sent on tour of the 
country during the coming season un- 
der the auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. The institutions repre- 
sented in the 1950 exhibition are: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Akron 
Art Institute Art School; Bennington 
College, Vt.; Bradley University, [Il.; 
Columbia University, N. Y.; Columbus 
Art School, Ohio; Howard University, 
Wash., D. C.; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; Minneapolis School of Art; Moore 
Institute, Phila.; New York University; 
Northwestern University, Ill.; Ozen- 
fant School of Fine Arts, N. Y.; Penn- 
sylvania State College; Syracuse Uni- 
versity, N. Y.; University of Arkansas; 
University of California, Berkeley; Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 
University of Colorado; University of 
Kansas; University of Minnesota; Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; University of 
North Carolina; University of Oregon; 
Wesleyan University, Conn. 


Los Angeles Events 
[Continued from page 17] 


The Third Street Gallery’s large sum- 
mer exhibition by 30 Californians, at 
8505 W. 3rd St., fills house and patio. 
Hits of the show are ceramic sculptures 
by Betsy Brown. 

The Landau Gallery (lately celeb- 
rated in Newsweek for its low-price 
policy) has a good graphic show through 
tomorrow. Paul Landacre, Stanley Hay- 
ter, Ernest Freed and the young Clare- 
mont (Cal.) painter-draftsman, Doug- 
las McClelland, are among its stars. 

Eleven Negro artists have banded 
together and opened the 11 Associated 
Gallery at 1046 S. Hill St. Race plays 
no part in their program and white- 
skinned artists join in their exhibits 
which are selected each month by an 
outside artist. Sculptress Beulah Wood- 
ard directs the gallery. 

This city’s notoriously dense, danger- 
ous automobile traffic has finally moved 
an artist to symbolize it in paint. How- 
ard Warshaw, 30, just appointed as- 
sistant professor of art at the University 
of Iowa, is holding his first one-man 
show in three years at the Frank Perls 
Gallery, and most of the paintings and 
drawings deal with traffic themes. (See 
illustration, page 17.) 

Lester D. Longman, head of Iowa U’s 
art department who took Warshaw 
away from Jepson Art Institute here, 
wrote the introduction to the catalogue. 

Warshaw is one of the 19 American 
painters under 36, featured in Life’s re- 
cent roundup. He won the top purchase 
prizes for painting and drawing in the 
1949 California Centennial’s state wide 
art exhibition. 

Vincent Price and Patricia Neal are 
among lenders of Warshaw works to 
the exhibition which wiil be shown at 
Iowa U. this fall. 












Chouinard 
Art Institute 
Classes in painting, water 


color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 


zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 

Write Registrar for information 


743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


CHOUITINARID 


ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


Limited Number of Students 


PRIVATE PAINTING 
CLASS 


FROM 1-4 P.M. AND 7-10 P.M. 
REGISTRATIONS from SEPT.15:2-4P.M. 


200 W. 57 ST. _ Tel.: Cl. 7-3341 
INSTITUTE 


CATAN-ROSE vets 


Certif. courses. Fine Art—Illustr. — Fashion— Interior 
Design— G.I. APPRV’D—-SHORT specialized courses. 


72-12 112 STREET, FOREST HILLS, L. I. 
also Jamaica, | a BO. 3-1962 


LAYTON OF ART 
Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Fall, Spring, Summer terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 580, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information: 


Sth STREFT ART SCHOOL 
33 WEST 8th STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 















School of Art 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


B.F.A. & M.A. in Painting, Sculpture, 
Print Making, Commercial Art and Design. 


Ernest Freed, Director 
Peoria 5, Illinois 


HOLLYWOOD ART CENTER SCHOOL 


g Wy Business Office, 1905 N. Highland Ave. 





Study this fall under noted 
artists in the best environment 
4 in California, in studios and 
outdoors on a five acre estate. 
Henry Lovins, Dir. HE 4067 
Fall Session Opens Aug. 28, 1950, Register Now 
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COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 


OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N.Y. 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 


layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2108 W. Flagler St. Miami, Fic. f 








SEPTEMBER 25 & OCTOBER 2 
Registration Open Now 

Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 

Instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee. Director. 

126 MASS. AVE. act BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Taos, New Mexico 























COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION, Opening June 26, 1950 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 
LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 
ROY GUSSOW LEW TILLEY 
Painting workshop. drawing, landscape, basic 
design and lithography 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


THER SN INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 

Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 

ing Arts. Teacher Training. 

Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A., 

B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 96 











S MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Individual Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 
© Portrait Painting 
SCHOOL OF * @ Life © Drawing 


© Still Life © Design 
© IHustration © Seuipture 
A P ; Also HOME STUDY COURSE 
Day, Eve, & Sat. TR. 7-0906 
Box 18D, 54 W. 74 St., N.Y. C. 





ART SCHOOL DIRECTORS: There is no 
time like the present to get new students. 
Advertise your classes in Art Digest’s school 
columns, 
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A Bureau of Fine Arts 
[Continued from page 5] 


are requested, is there any serious 
threat of pressure and censorship. 


A bureau of Fine Arts, modeled along 
the lines I have suggested, would need 
only such allocations as would be neces- 
sary to its own organizational setup. 
This does not mean that it could not 
commission artists and disburse funds. 
On the contrary, it would constitute the 
proper mechanism through which any 
funds, or commissions, or cultural pro- 
grams that other departments might 
feel it advisable to undertake could be 
channeled. ; 

Here we have the analogy of the 
Treasury Section of Fine Arts, admin- 
istered by Edward Bruce under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The Section disbursed 
funds, commissioning mural artists and 
sculptors. 

But these funds were not allocated 
by Congressional grant. They were one 
per cent of the building funds under the 
Treasury building program, subsequent- 
ly transferred to the Public Buildings 
Administration. The money was chan- 
neled to the Section of Fine Arts by 
administrative order. It did not cost the 
taxpayer one additional cent; nor was 
it created under a separate Congres- 
sional bill. 

Undoubtedly under the Section there 
was some attempt at censorship of 
works of art through political pressure. 
But, oi the whole, that program was 
most intelligent and effective. 


These happy results were partly due 
to Bruce’s ability and integrity. But 
in a greater measure they were due to 
the mechanism he set up of selecting 
artists either directly by outstanding 
publicized juries or by open, anonymous, 
juried competition. This method of se- 
lection (far superior to any method of 
choice now existing in the various Gov- 
ernment bureaus) and the fact that 
Bruce was accountable to the adminis- 
trative head of a Government agency 
and not to a politically minded Con- 
gress, were responsible for the high 
performance under the Section. 


I see no reason why a similar mech- 
anism could not be written into the 
creation of a bureau of Fine Arts. 
Other provisions to safeguard the pro- 
fessional independence of the chairman 
could be added—for instance the selec- 
tion of the chairman by the President 
or by the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, from panels presented by lead- 
ing art organizations of the country. 


Wisconsin Students See Art at First Hand 

Summer’s pace is a leisurely one on 
most university campuses, but the De- 
partment of Art Education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin seems to thrive on 
the heat. This summer, it will present 
a select show of 19 realist-to-expres- 
sionist contemporary American paint- 
ings, borrowed from artists, dealers, 
public and private collections. 


Objective of the show: to give stu- 
dents a first-hand chance to see work 
by artists as different as Blanch and 
Berman, Beckmann and Bohrod. Sec- 
ondary aim: “to place before interested 
persons of influence or means, pictures 
of such convincing caliber that future 
prizes and purchases may be eventually 
forthcoming.” 
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MAURICE GEO. KLYNE 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 

308 East 173rd Street, Bronx 57, N. Y. 
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School of Design for Women 


106th YEAR. Internationally 
known artists- instructors. 

pene & Degree courses in 
Ady. Art, Art Ed., Fashion De- 
sign & lil., Interior & Textile 
Design, Painting & Iil. Crafts, 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


Day, evening. G. I. & State ap- 
proved. eae, Catalog. 
oO F 1326 d Street, 
’ Philedelphio, 21, Pa. 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 
Enroll Now for Summer Courses 


Day & Evening Classes . . . Co-educational 


Catalog on Request 


Veterans Accepted 
LIFE SKETCH open to the public, all summer 


321 West 56th St., New York PL. 7-0064 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Tilustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


\ Fall term registration: Sept. 22, 1950 
For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 
PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Com: Commercial Art Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. De 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


AMERICAN ‘N-4i 
ACADEMY OF 
Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 


cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
c-asses. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 980, Chicago 4, III. 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR & DRAWING 


Mornings ¢ Afternoons « Evenings 


For information write or call 
Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Plaza 9-7107 
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Art Education 


Dalton Students Show at Parsons 


Probably the youngest artists ever to 
show in a professional 57th Street gal- 
lery are the five nine-year-old Dalton 
pupils who, during July, were invited 
to exhibit at Betty Parsons. 

Yesterday’s fourth-graders prided 
themselves on their ability to paint 
a tree which looked like a tree. To- 
day’s fourth - graders — especially pro- 
gressive school products—pride them- 
selves on their ability to paint without 
reference to trees or, for that matter, 
to any object. Nancy, Yancy, Sue, Mari- 
ette and Benjy—Dalton’s exhibiting 
quintet—are, according to their teacher, 
Gwen Davies, tomorrow’s non-objective 
painters. They have been taught that 
shape, line and color are the primary 
concerns of the artist. 

The upshot of such teaching was 
demonstrated in the Parsons show. As 
the children themselves observed, their 
paintings often come close to paint- 
ings by avant-garde professionals. 
Nancy and Yancy must take to Kan- 
dinsky and Miro. Benjy has a Picasso 
way with double-image heads. Sue’s al- 
mond-shaped heads in simple black out- 
line are a bit on the order of Modigli- 
ani’s. And though Mariette seems most- 
ly herself, one could probably find a 
professional parallel for her feminine 
and dainty over-all patterns. 

These affinities are mentioned, not to 
prove that abstractions can be painted 
by any child, but to point out that the 
freedom of non-realistic painting per- 
mits every child to express things in 
his own way. To judge work of this 
sort by professional standards is to 
lose sight of the real issue: that under 
the best conditions (i. e., the least re- 
strictive ones) talent will be expressed 
individually, pronouncedly and _ con- 
sistently.— BELLE KRASNE. 


Yale Adds Department of Design 

Putting practicality into the practise 
of art, Yale University is establishing 
a new Department of Design to be 
headed by Josef Albers, well-known 
abstract artist, ex-Bauhaus_ teacher, 
now a professor of art at Yale. 

According to Professor Charles H. 
Sawyer, Dean of the Yale School of 
Fine Arts, the new department will 
administer a revised professional four- 
year course leading to a B.F.A. 

“The primary purpose of this re- 
vised curriculum,” said Dean Sawyer, 
“is to prepare students in the arts for 
the expanding range of professional op- 
portunities for the trained artists in 
the fields of the graphic arts and of 
product design. 

“Yale will retain its traditional em- 
phasis on painting and sculpture as 
an essential part of its new course of 
study, but the nature of these courses 
will be altered to provide a basic train- 
ing in the structural as well as the 
expressive arts.” 

Hollywood School Opens Annex 

Henry Lovins, director and admin- 
istrator of the Hollywood Art Center 
School, announces the opening of an 
annex to the school at 2025-2027 E. 
Highland Avenue. For the fall term, 
beginning August 28, classes will be 
held here as well as in the main build- 
ing at 1905 E. Highland Avenue. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
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Professional training in 
painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degree through coordinated 
course in University of 
Pennsylvania. Many scholar- 
ships, prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Summer School at 
Chester Springs, Penna. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
SCHOOL OF 


BUTER FINE ARTS 
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SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
wan Accepted 

rite for Catalogue A.D. 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. GF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
of MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


Two-year full-time course offers ex- 
cellent foundation for commerial art 
job or advanced study. Individual 
attention. Catalog on request. 
South Mountain & Bloomfield Avenues 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 











HIGH MUSEUM 
SCKOOL OF ART 

Non-profit. 

in Georgia. 


Member University Center 
Outstanding for profes- 
sional work. Fine and advertising art. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Interior 
and Design. Ceramics. 

Summer session. Catalog. 

ROBERT S. ROGERS, Director 

BOX D, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


pi CAREER SCHOOL 


ATOP THE FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
State-approved certificate courses. Draw- 
ing, Painting, Design, for specialization 








in Advertising, Ilidstration, Cartooning, 
Fashion, etc. Day and eve. courses. 
Sat. classes—Jr. & Sr. Term openings 


Sept. 25, Feb. 6, June 18. Est. 1926 
Miss Alberta T. Ellisoa, Dir. 
Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


will re-open in Noank July 10th to Sept. Ist 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 ; 


FINE ARTS 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT GUSTAVE 3. NOBACK 
7005 Groton Street, Forest Hills, New York 
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NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New vVJersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, ALON BEMENT, LOUIS BETTS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, 
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Let Us Look Over Our League— 
What Is It All About? 


The American Artists Professional 
League is now in its 21st year. It be- 
gan with the association of a number 
of outstanding artists in various fields, 
and in 1937 it was incorporated as a 
membership-corporation, under the laws 
of New York State. Its objectives are 
stated in the Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion and are included verbatim in Sec- 
tion II of the recently adopted Consti- 
tution. The following is a quotation: 

“To promote the interest of contem- 
porary artists in all the visual arts 
through the collective action of its 
members; to encourage and promote in- 
terest in the arts and crafts; to provide 
a place or places where those. artisti- 


cally inclined may gather to work, 
study, stimulate and exchange ideas, 
and where exhibitions and discussions 
may be held; to provide for, encourage 
and promote such additional or other 
activities within the range of the arts 
as may be deemed advisable; and gen- 
erally to purchase, lease, hire, or other- 
wise acquire, any real and personal 
property, and any rights and privileges 
which the association may think neces- 
sary and convenient for the purposes 
herein set forth; and to provide for the 
management and maintenance of such 
buildings and appurtenances and acces- 
sories thereto, as may be necessary for 
the aforesaid purposes. 

“To devise, take part in, and bring 
about by all suitable methods the ad- 
vancement of the fine arts in the United 
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States of America and its dependenciés, 
and the welfare of all of those citizens 
and residents professionally engaged in 
the practice of such arts; including the 
receiving and maintaining of funds and 
the applying of the income and princi- 
pal thereof to the promotion of the fine 
arts throughout the United States; to 
undertake and carry out all measures 
for education in the knowledge and his- 
tory of the arts and of skill and im- 
provement in the same, and the spread 
of culture in respect thereto in schools, 
colleges, institutions of learning and 
otherwise; the promotion of art appre- 
ciation and the stimulation of the pro- 
ducing, circulating and displaying of 
works of art of all kinds, and the 
broadening and elevation of public 
standards of taste and refinement in re- 
spect to the same; the encouragement 
and conduct of research in and relating 
to the production of works of art of 
all kinds and the work and accomplish- 
ment of artists engaged therein; the 
development and establishment of re- 
lief measures and benevolencies for the 
disabled and needy members and their 
dependents, of fine arts professions; in- 
cluding in the methods for accomplish- 
ment of these purposes, or any of them, 
the publication of books, pamphlets, 
pictures, magazines, reproductions of 
all kinds, and the use of all lawful 
methods of publicity, including radio, 
television and motion pictures; and to 
receive and direct the application of 
funds and property by gifts, bequests 
or otherwise, for the promotion and ac- 
complishment of any or all of the fore- 
going objects and purposes, and for the 
conduct of all lawful steps and measures 
in aid thereof.” 

“The membership of the American 
Artists Professional League includes 
artists and other persons interested in 
the promotion of American arts and 
crafts and the welfare of American 
artists and craftsman, and any such 
person may become a member upon 
forwarding an application for member- 
ship accompanied by a remittance for 
the first year’s dues.” 

With its members located in all parts 
of the United States and its possessions, 
the American. Artists Professional 
League is to a' large extent organized 
into geographical groups known as 
Chapters. Each chapter maintains its 
own character within the framework 
of the League as a whole. 

To carry on the work of the League, 
responsibility is centered in its Na- 
tional Executive Committee. In the near 
future, as now planned, a National Ad- 
visory Board ‘will aid in the work. 

The National Executive Committee 
meets twice a month in New York City 
and conducts the necessary business of 
the League as a whole. 

An opportunity for representation 
from all parts of the United States is 
afforded at the annual meeting when 
the national officers report the results 
of their stewardship. At this time, elec- 
tions for the National Executive Com- 
mittee are held, reports from the chap- 
ters are presented, Honor Roll Citations 
are made, and prizes for the best re- 
ports of progress in American Art 
Weeks activities are made to the win- 
ning chapters. 

It may be stated here that the in- 
come from Honor Roll Citations is kept 
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in a separate account as against the 
time when it will become large enough 
to equip suitable national headquarters 
where the work of the League will be 
centered. This, it is hoped, will also 
provide a meeting place for our mem- 
bers who may be in or passing through 
New York City. —G. J. N. 


Oregon Appreciates Prize 

We thought the following letter from 
Oregon State Coliege to Mr. Howard 
B. Spencer on the League’s National 
Executive Committee might be of in- 
terest to our members: 

“Dear Mr. Spencer: 

The painting, Yacht Basin, by Percy 
Leason arrived in splendid condition. 
The painting is the first indication that 
we have had of an award made to Ore- 
gon’s participation in American Art 
Week of 1949. Needless to say we are 
extremely grateful to the A.A.P.L. for 
this tangible and fine painting, a re- 
ward for the state’s participation. 

GorRDON W. GILKEY, 
Prof. of Art, 
Head of Art Dept.” 

Frofessor Gilkey also sent a letter 
to Mrs. Oehler, national secretary of 
the League, and gave the additional 
information that Yacht Basin by Percy 
Leason has been placed in the Memorial 
Union Building on the Oregon State 
College Campus. 


Armstrong Replaces Broussard 


Also a letter was recently received 
from Jay R. Broussard of Louisiana 
saying that he has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Chapter. The new 
president is Amos Lee Armstrong of 


Shreveport, La. Mr. Armstrong is a 
very fine painter who has done a lot 
in his native state and has donated a 


very beautiful oil, called Louisiana 
Story, this past year as an American 
Art Weeks prize. It was won by the 
Mid-Hudson Chapter of New York. 

Mrs. Percy W. Decker of the Mid- 
Hudson Chapter wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Oehler expressing gratitude and appre- 
ciation for the award of the Amos Lee 
Armstrong painting, Louisiana Story, 
and announced that the painting will 
be displayed in a number of places in 
her area. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 18] 


Subtle colors and a touch of Parisian 
restraint marked Jean Leeman’s poig- 
nant, simple Mother and Child. Also 
tender in feeling, but more expression- 
ist in technique, was Marjorie Lieb- 
man’s Boy Lost. 

The semi-abstract to abstract vein 
included Simon Lewen’s Hunters in 
brilliant splinters of color and rhythmic 
forms; L. Drechsler’s Morton Street in 
tasteful, two-dimensional patterns; Rita 
Leff’s juicy textured, jewel-toned In- 
dustrial Rhythm; Grace Raney’s Vil- 
lonesque cityscape which turned out to 
be a fresh View of New York; and an 
agreeably arranged half-primitive, half- 
abstract Clam Bar by Joel Goldblatt. 
The inevitable primitive cropped up as 
Rebecca Pincus’ fantasy of a Leopard 
whose every red and yellow hair bristled 
in clawlike curls. 

Except for Louis Bunin’s rollicking, 
roller-skating Figure, an adroit carving 
unified by the repeated motif of the 
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skate wheel, the sculpture section ran 
a tiresome course. (ACA.)—B. K. 


Inside 57th Street 


An artist’s eye view of 57th Street 
is the theme of a bright summer ex- 
hibition. Interestingly, none of the pic- 
tures showing art galleries or gallery- 
goers is anything but bitter. Only those 
artists who look at 57th Street as just 
another street say anything happy. 

Harold Baumbach’s horse and wagon 
may be Near Ninth Avenue, but seem 
more in key with Main Street, while 
Dorothy Sherry’s handsome figure 
piece, Highlife on 57th Street appears 
to be about two blocks north of the 
mark. But Joe Wolins’ bitter Replace- 
ment and Pietro Lazzari’s cruel draw- 
ing An Opening, proclaim their locale 
in every stroke. 

Other artists making bitter com- 
ments are Stephen Csoka, Virginia 
Cuthbert, and Josef Presser. Looking 
on the sunnier side are Theo Fried, 
Sigmund Kozlow, Virginia Pacassi, 
John C. Pellew, Phillip Pieck and Alf 
J. Stromsted. (Contemporary Arts, to 
Aug. 31.)—P. L. 


John LaFarge Sketches 


Sketches are always interesting for 
the intimate glance they afford into the 
artist’s mind. In the case of John La- 
Farge, a man with a_bewilderingly 
varied career, this is especially true. 

From this point of view, the 45 
sketches just acquired by Columbia 
University are exciting. Many of them 
are mere shorthand notes for La- 
Farge’s larger paintings or sculptures. 
A few are more complete drawings with 
penciled notes indicating the final use 
to which LaFarge was to put them. 
(Columbia U., to Aug. 31.)—P. L. 


Landscape in Summer 


Paintings that might have stepped 
from the pages of the Saturday Hve- 
ning Post can be seen in the current 
exhibition of works by H. E. Ogden 
Campbell. These are landscapes which 
show an ability to set down the literal 
facts of a scene, and an ability to 
handle the tools of the painter’s trade. 
But for any deeper insights, one looks 
in vain. (Little, to Aug. 31.)—P. L. 

Wittenborn’s One Wall 

Tiny in size, but not in quality of 
work shown is Wittenborn’s One Wall 
Gallery. Art book lovers who come to 
buy or browse among the books here, 
may well stay to purchase one of the 
low priced works on display. 

Summer fare is a show of delightful 
ink rubbings and wire mobiles, based 
on the Chinese, by Howard Low. Also 
being shown are attractive abstract 
etchings by Kett (Mar Jane Kettenun) 
of Atelier 17. At prices that stop at 
$25, the exhibits are good to see and 
good to take home. (Wittenborn, to 
Sept. 15.)—P. L. 

Artists Show at Inn 

The Artists’ Gallery may be closed 
for the summer, but its artist-members 
are not expatriate. Their works may be 
seen in a sparkling show at the Wash- 
ington Square Inn. 

This is a show that looks as good 
as a whole as in its individual parts. 
Especially nice items are by Maurice 
Golubov, Sakari Suzuki and James 
Sterling. (Washington Square Inn, to 
Sept. 10.)—G. W. 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
HIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Sept. 24: Art 
Schools, U.S.A., 1950. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery Jo Sept. 4: 
English Needlework & Embroderies: 
From Sept. 2: Ancient Transporia- 
tioné Communication. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Old State Capitol Sept. 5-Oct. 1: 9th 
Annual La. State Art Competition. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy To August 16: 
Max Weber Drawings; To August 
31: Annual Student Exhibition. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery August: 
American Paintings. 

Frameshop Gallery August: Tibetan 
Paintings. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Sept. 17: 
Japanese Screen Paintings of the 
16h Century. 

Wiggin Gallery To August 30: Fred- 
erick L. Griggs Pen & Ink Draw- 
ings. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum August: Sculp- 
ture of Early Civilizations. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute From August 4: Prints 
by Honore Daumier; From August 
12: Thorne American Rooms in 
Miniature; From August 28: 72nd 
Annual Student Evxhibiiion; To 
Sept. 1: 2 12th Century Nigerian 
Heads. 

Mandel Galleries August 5-31: Bal- 
let Art. 

University of Chicago To Sept. 5: 
Work by Faculty Members. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art August; 75 Master- 
pieces in Prints; European & Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center To Sept. 4: New 
Accessions; Sept.: Colorado Springs 
Artists; Santos. 

COLUMBIA, §. C. 

Museum of Art Jo August 14: 
Venice & the Medieval World; Au- 
gust 21-Sept. 11: Brazilian Prints. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Aris August: Co- 
lumbus Art School Show; Demuth 
Paintings from Howald Collection. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum August: 56th Annual 
Artists West of the Mississippi; To 
Sept. 15: Indian Painting. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center August 1-27: Paintings 
é Prints of Upper Midwest; Au- 
gust 1-13: Cumming School of Art 
Student Show; August 14-27: Gusti 
Glayston Wyman; August 13-Sept. 
17: Brooklyn Museum Print An- 
nual. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts 7o Sept. 15: Old 
Master Drawings; Piranesi’s Prisons; 
To August 30: Scalamandre Silks; 
To Sept. 30: Recent Accessions in 
the Graphic Arts. 

ESSEX, CONN. 

Art Association To August 20: 
Membership Show; August 24-Sept. 
10: “Pops Shkhow—Prices under 
$100. 

FLUSHING, N. Y. 

Murray Hill Square Sept. 9-17: Out- 
door Arts & Crafts Exhibition. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Sept. 10: 
Indian Paintings of the Patua 
Caste; International Salon of Pho- 
tography; Sept. 9-Oct. 8: “Here 
Comes the Bride.” 


HYANNIS, MASS. 

Cape Cod Art Ass’n August 5-Sept. 
9: Members’ Exhibition. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery J7o Sept. 1: Early 
Painting in Missouri; Sept. 3-25: 
Scottish Painting. 

KENNEBUNK, MAINE 

Brick Store Museum 7o August 26: 
10th Annual Members’ Exhibition. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum 7o August 16: Na- 
tional Ceramics Annual. * 
Cowie Galleries August: 
American Paintings. 
Esther's Alley Gallery August: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Forsyte Gallery August: Modern 
Paintings. 

Hatfield Galleries August: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Frank Perls Gallery To August 22: 
Howard Warshaw August 17-Sept. 
5; Alvin Lustig. 
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Modern 


Stendahl Galleries August: Ancient 
American @ Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries August: Contempo- 

rary Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries August: Contem- 
porary American & French Art. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Public Library August 1-31: “Emer- 
son's New England’; From Sept. 
9: 22 Painters of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

University Gallery To August 30: 
21 Painters of the Western Hem- 
isphere; To Oct. 7: Annual Stu- 
dent Show; “Iran.” 

Walker Art Center To Oct. 22: The 
Tradition in Good Design, 1940-50; 
Through Sept.: Mobiles & Con- 
structions. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Allis Art Gallery August: “Symbol 
of the Rose in Textile Design.” 
MONTCLAIR, N, J. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 9: 
Sept. 10-24: 
dian Prints. 
MONTPELIER, OHIO 

Art & Craft Club Sept. 10-16: 2nd 
Annual Exhibition. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum of Fine Arts August: Per- 
manent Collections. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Wewark Museum August: The Sculp- 
tor Speaks. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum of Art August 31- 
Sept. 13: New Orleans Camera Club 
Show. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences August: 
Members’ Exhibition. 

NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild August 
17: New England Artisis. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College Gallery To August 13: 
Max Beckmann, 

OGUNQUIT, MAINE 

Art Association August 2-Sept. 4: 
Group Exhibition of Ogunquit Art- 
tats. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Art Museum 7o Sept. 6: An- 
cient Sculpture; To August 13: 
Omaha-Council Bluffs 6th Annual 
Exhibition To August 20; Moholy- 
Nagy. S 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance August: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Coleman Art Gallery August: Con- 
temporary Paintings. 

Georges de Braux August: Modern 
French Painters. 

Dubin Galleries August: 
American Paintings. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

Sweat Memorial Museum August 
1-26: Maine Watercolor Society; 
Sept. 5-30: School of Fine &@ Ap- 
plied Art Exhibition. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Art Museum August: Travelling Ex- 
hibi.ions; French Landscape Paint- 
ing before Impressionism; Rolf 
Nesch Metallic Prints, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art Jo August 12: Stu- 
dent Exhibition, 

ROCKLAND, MAINE 

Farnsworth Art Museum 7o August 
30: Painting on Monhegan Island; 
Maine Crafts; Antique Fans. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Association August 5-Sept. 17: 
30th Anniversary Exhibition. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery August: Old 
Master Paintings ¢& Drawings; 
California School Paintings. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Sept. 17: Li- 
far Collection of Ballet Designs; 
To August 15: Recent Print Ac- 
cessions. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery To Sept. 10: 
Marguerite Wildenhain & Pond 
Farm Artists; Stanley Wood Wa- 
tercolors; California Centennial Ex- 
hibition of Art; Lobmeyr Glass Ex- 
hibition. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young Memorial Museum 7o 
Oct. 1: Vienna Art Treasures. 

Labaudt Art Gallery August 15-Sept. 
2: Lucien Labaudt Paintings ¢€ 
Drawings; Sept. 5-28: Katagaki 
Collages; Lorretta Falk Sculpture; 

Legion of Honor August: Drawings 
from Vincent Price Collection; 
Contemporary Italian Drawing; 
John Young; Paintings € Dravw- 
ings from the Warburg Collection. 

Museum of Art Jo Sept. 3: Con- 
temporary Irish Painters; August 
30-Sept. 24: Ceramic Annual; Sept. 
6-Oct. 8: Alfred Maurer. 

Raymond & Raymond August: Emily 
Nelson & Gisela Aronstein. 

Rotunda Gallery August 1-26: Erck- 
enbrack Ceramic Sculpture; Prints; 


Closed; 
Early American In- 


27-Sept. 


Modern 


Sept. 7-30: French Modern Masters. 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 

San Lorenzo Book Shop To Sept. 
15: Giacomo Patri. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Sept. 6-30: Ernest Has- 
kell Watercolors & Prints. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse University August: Draw- 
ings by Contemporary Artists. 
URBANA, ILL. 

U. of Ill. To August 15: Juliana 
Force & American Art; Student 
Show 

UTICA. N. Y. 

Munso: -Villiams-Proctor Inst. <Au- 
gust: 20th Century American Paint- 
ings & Sculpture; Central New 
York Artists. . 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Arts Club August: 
hibition, 

Corcoran Gallery August: Sesquicen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

Library of Congress To Sept. 1: Na- 
tional Exhibition of Prints. 
National Gallery August: Makers of 
History in Washington, 1800-1950. 
Phillips Gallery August: Augustus 
Vincent Tack; American Paintings. 
Public Library To August 30: Pic- 
tures of Early Washington. 
Smithsonian Institution August 6- 
28: Kiln Club; Washington Sculp- 
tors’ Group; To Sept. 4: Mary 
Nimmo Moran Etchings. 
Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum Auw- 
gust: Thomas Truxtun & Stephen 
Decatur & the Navy of Their 
Time. 

George Washington University To 
Oct. 31: The Nation’s Capital € 
George Washington University. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center August 6-28: Paintings 
from the Art Center Collection. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 14: Japanese 
Prints. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA (63E57) 
hibition, 

Acquavella 
Masters. 

A-D (130W46) August: Closed. 

Argent (42W57) August: Closed. 

American-British (122E55) To Au- 
gust 25: Harold Sterner Drawings. 

Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) August: 
Closed. 

AAA (711 5th) To August 9: Group 
Exhibition; August 10-24: 50 Years 
of Motion Picture Advertising Art; 
From August 25: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Babcock (38E57) To Sept. 9: 19th 
& 20th Century American Artists. 

Barzansky (664 Mad.) August: 
Closed. 

Binet (67E57) To August 22: 
Closed; August 22-Sept. 15: Color 
Woodcuts by American Artists. 

Bodley (26E55) To Sept. 11: Group 
Exhibition; Sept. 11-30: Lynn Ro- 
wan. 

Brooklyn Museum (E’Pkwy) To 
Sept. 4: American Indian Art Ac- 
quisitions; Egyptian Art Acquisi- 
tions. 

Buchholz 
Closed. 

Carlebach (937 3rd) August: Group 
Exhibition. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
August 31: “57th Street—ZInside 
and Out.” 

Columbia University (116 & Amst.) 
To Oct. 1: 45 Unpublished Sketches 
by John LaFarge. 

Cherry Lane Theater (38 Commerce) 
August; Group of Young American 
Artists. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) August: 
Recent Accessions. 

Peter Cooper Gallery (313W53) Au- 
gust: Closed. 

Creative Studios of Art & Decora- 
tion (680 Lex.) To Sept. 30: A. 
J. Toran. 

Delius (116E57) 
Exhibition. 

Downtown (32E51) To August 18: 
Group Exhibition. 

Durlacher (11E57) August: Closed. 

Egan (63E57) August: Closed. 

Eggleston (161W57) To Sept. 10: 
Summer Group Show; Sept. 11- 
25: Annual Fail Group Show. 

8th Street (33W8) To Sept. 4: An- 
nual Summer Sale. 

Feig] (601 Mad.) August: Closed; 
To Sept. 25: Group Exhibition. 
Ferargil (63E57) August: Group 
Exhibition; Sept. 6-20: Thomas R. 

George. 

Rose Fried (40E68) August; Closed. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) August: 
Group Exhibition. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To August 31: 20th Century Mini- 
atures. 

Hacker (24W58) To Sept. 2: Atelier 


Members’ Ex- 


August: Group Ex- 


(119E57) August: Old 


(32E57) To Sept. 1: 


August: Group 


17 & Graphics Festival. 2 
Hewitt (18E69) August: Closed, 
Hugo (26E55) August: Closed. 
Janis (15E57) August: Closed. 
Jewish Museum (5th & 92) Aw” 
gust 6-Sept. 6: Closed. A 
Kennedy (785 5th) August: The 
West Indies, Mexico, Central @ 
South America in 19th Centurg™ 
Prints & Drawings. ; 
Kleemann (65E57) August: Closed; ~ 
From Sept. 5: Rembrandt Etchings, 
Knoedler (14E57) August: Group™ 
of Old Masters & Modern Amer 
icans. 3 
Konwiser, Inc. (1E53) August 21-7 
30; Matt Kahn. 4 
Kootz (600 Mad.) August: Closed, 
Kraushaar (32E57) Yo Sept. 15; 
Group Exhibition. 4 
Laurel (108E57) August: Closed, 
Levitt (559 Mad.) August: Group 


Exhibition. 7 
Little (64 & Lex.) August: H. E,~ 


Ogden Campbell. 3 
Little Carnegie (146W57) Paintings” 
by A.S.L. Students. 
Luyber (112E57) 
Exhibition. 4 
Macbeth (11E57) August: Closed; 
From Sept. 5: Group Show. 
Matisse (41E57) August: Modern 
French Paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum (82 & 5th) 
To Sept. 17: 20th Century Amer- 
ican & European Glass; To Oct, 
29: 20th Century Painters, U.S.A.) 
August; Chessmen. 
Midtown (605 Mad.) 
Group Exhibition. 
Milch (55E57) August: Group Ez- 
hibition. 

Modreal (6 5th) August: Closed. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To August 13: Edvard Munch; 
To August 27: Work by Children 
é Young People; To Sept. 4: Three 
Modern Styles; To Oct. 5: Recent 
Acquisitions; To Sept. 10: Carvers 
— Modelers — Welders— American 
Sculpture; To Sept. 17: Recent 
Pho.ography Acquisitions. 
Museum Non-Obj. Painting (1071 
5th) August: Group Exhibition. 
Museum City of New York (5th & 
104) To Sept. 30: “Stranger in 
Manhattan.” 

National Academy (1083 5th) Au- 
gust: Outdoor Sculpture Show. 
National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
August: Members Summer Exrhibi- 
tion. 

Newcomb-Macklin (16E57) August: 
Closed. 

N. Y. Cire. Lib. of Paintings (640 
Mad.) August: Old Masters & Mod- 
ern Paintings. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. (CPW & 77) Au- 
gust: Recent Acquisitions. 
Newhouse (15E57) August: Old 
Masiers. 

New Art Circle (41E57 
Gatch, Klee, Morgan. 
Betty Parsons (15E57) 
Closed. 

Passedoit (121E57) August: Closed. 
Pen & Brush (16E10) August: 
Members’ Watercolor Exhibition. 
Peridot (6E12) August: Group Ex- 
hibition. 

Perls (32E58) August: Closed. 
Perspectives (34E51) August: 
Closed. 

Portraits (460 Park) August: Amer- 
ican Portraits. 
Pyramid (59E58) 
Exhibition. 
Rehn (683 5th) August: Closed. 
Riverside Mus. (310. Riv. Dr.) <Au- 
gust: Closed. 3 
RoKo (51 Greenwich) August: Vil- 
lage Art Center Group. 
Rosenberg (16E57) August: Weber; 
Knaths; Avery; Rattner. 

Salpeter (36W56) To Sept. 15: Gal- 
lery Group Exhibition. 
Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Au- 
gust 19: Group Exhibition; August 
21-Sept. 4: Closed; Sept. 5-15: 
Ralph Key-Oberg, Ceramics. 
Schaeffer (52E58) August: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Au- 
gust: Old Masters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) August: 
Old Masters. 

Serigraph (38E57) To 
New Serigraphs, 1950. 
Van Dieman-Lilienfeld (21E57) Au- 
gust: Closed. 

Van Loen (46E9) To August 15? 
Mid-Century Sculpture Exhibition. 
Village Art Center (see RoKo). 
Viviano (42E57) August: Closed. 
Wellons (43E50) August & Sept.: 
Realism to Abstract—30 Contempo- 
rary Painters & Sculptors. 

Weyhe (794 Lex.) August: Closed. 
Wildenstein (19E64) August: “The 
Woman in French Painting.” 
Willard (32E57) August: Closed. 
Wittenborn (38E57) August: How- 
ard Low Mobiles; Kett Engravings. 
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ISTORY comes to life in ancient St. Augustine, 
America’s most paintable city, where among scenes 
centuries old more than 700 members of the St. 
Augustine Art Association, largest in the South, are 
finding new opportunities for study and expression. 
Central sales-exhibits galleries, a bounty of prize 
awards, availability of sunny studios, all-year out- 
door painting weather, beaches, fisheries, forests 
and quiet old-world atmosphere punctuated with 
colorful pageantry make St. Augustine an American 
Riviera, yet it’s like European antiquity... a chal- 
lenge .. . and delight. . . to artists from everywhere. 
May we tell you more about the Artist’s 
St. Augustine? 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Augustine, Florida 


On Vacation... 


NORTH 


WEST + EAST , 


SOUTH 


... be sure 


While on vacation be sure you are kept 

up-to-date on the latest happenings in the 
world of art by subscribing to The Art 

Digest. The Art Digest is the only art 
magazine that publishes continually the year 

‘round. All others stop during the summer 
months. The Art Digest publishes June 1, 

July 1, August 1, September 15, then 
twice monthly October through May. 


$4 one year $7 two years 


The ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street ° New York 22 


IF YOU HAVE 
STOPPED USING CASEIN 
THEN TRY THiS... 


On your next painting use a 
complete palette of wonderful 
NEW Grumbacher Genuine 
Casein and judge for yourself 
why artists are changing to 
caseins made by 


GRUMBACHER. 


If you have never tried ‘these Gen- 
uine Caseins before,’ you will be 
amazed and pleased with the un- 
limited possibilities they offer for 
painting in any technique... 
aquarelle, gouache, tempera or oil 
painting style . . . without changing 
your own method of painting. 


NO OTHER CASEINS * 
OFFER YOU SO MUCH 
FOR SO LITTLE. 


Drying time that you alone 
can control. 


Soft, usable colors . . . even 
after days on the palette. 


Most permanent, iniermix- 
able and brilliant of any 
casein colors. 


Lowest cost per tube be- 
cause they go further and 
last longer. 


For your protection 
insist on the name 


GRUMBACHER 
on all your artists’ 
material 


Fill out coupon for FREE illustrated 
Casein Booklet and Color Card 


address 


M. GRUMBAC 


ie 


460 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK 1 
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FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


FOR EVERY 
MEDIUM 


| IN EVERY 
PRICE RANGE 
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BRUSHES 


RED SABLE 


FINE GRADE 


OX HAIR 


MEDIUM GRADE 


SQUIRREL 


ECONOMY GRADE 


Now made in the United 
States to the precise stand- 
a RM Lai home Tarte 
our English- made brushes 
an. enviable reputation 


throughout the world. 
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